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AN examiner at a school in the North of 
England tells the following pretty little story, 
which has the merit of being perfectly true. 
The examiner asked, “What would you call the 
gentleman who plays -the organ?” And the 
first small boy at once chee out, “ An 
Italian.” 
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HERE~is one of the latest stories of the 
amiable Von Biilow.. He was walking in Berlin 
when he met a man with whom he had formerly 
been on somewhat intimate terms, but whose 
acquaintance he was desirous of dropping. The 
guondam friend at once accosted him. “ How 
do you do, Von Biilow? delighted to see you ! 
Now/I’ll bet that you don’t remember my name!” 
“You've won that bet,” replied Von Biilow, as he 
turned on his heel and walked off in the opposite 
direction. ; 
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ENOUGH of the old Puritan spirit remains in 
New England for a protest against whistling on 
the Sabbath. It appears that one of those 
ladies known as “‘ séffieuses” was announced to 
appear at. a Sunday concert in Worcester 
(Mass.). The profane exercise being at once 
denounced by a local minister, the mayor of 
the city took a middle course, and refused to 
allow the artiste to whistle anything but sacred 
music! We are not told whether she had a 
selection of oratorio airs in her réfertotre. 
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THE tragic occurrences of the death in 
poverty of the once famous prima donna, Ilma 
di Murska, and the suicide of her daughter; have 
aroused a good deal of sympathy in the artistic 
world, and have been,the text for many a moral- 
izing upon the improvident ways of singers. 
Madame di Murska had at one time saved up- 
wards of £10,000, which she placed in the 
hands of a friend, who shortly after disappeared, 
money and all. The frima donna was then 
reduced to teaching, for which probably no 
person was ever less fitted, owing to that 
eccentricity for which she had always been 
proverbial. 

os. 

WHILE upon the subject of the above eccen- 
tricity, it may be- mentioned that when playing 
the mad scene in *‘ Linda di.Chamounix,” she 
always.jnsisted upon decorating her hair with 
Straws, until somebody once described her head 
asa sort of farm-yard. At one time she con- 
ceived the idea of'singing “ Dinorah” in a pair 
of Hessian boots and a waterproof cloak, in 
order to keep herself dry in the mfmic storm- 
scene, In the sleep-walking business in La 


Sonnambula,” she ‘persisted that it was proper’ 
to wear a nightcap, and the managerial author- 
ity had to be exercised to persuade her to the 


contrary, © 
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Auaouek great artistes were forimetty noted: to the satisfaction of the Atte as to that of 
for their improvidence, many of them ghow | the composer, for “The Lost Chord” must have 


themselves more worldly-wise at the present day. 
Madame Patti, as is well known, seeks the ad- 
vice of Messrs. Rothschild as to the investment 
of her savings. Madame Nilsson is still very 
wealthy, although she has lost a good deal of 
money by means of unfortunate investments. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd has landed property,andeven 
interests in commerce; while Miss Kellog is 
accredited as the owner of a $50,000 share in 
the Continental Hotel in Philadelphia, and a 
large interest in several valuable stores in the 
same neh 


& + a 
Apropos of Miss Kellog, we learn that ‘she 
has recently been suffering from a broken collar- 
bone, caused by a too realistic stage fall, The 
first doctor she consulted treated her for rheu- 
matism, and it was not until three weeks after 
the accident that the real trouble was discovered 
by a second physician. Miss Kellog is now on 

tour in the United States. © 
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MUSICIANS have long desired to possess a 
machine by means of which music played on a 
piano should be at the same time written down. 
A new instrument has just been invented, called 
a pianograph, which performs this function, and 
others besides. The following is the method 
by which the notes are transcribed:—A long 
ribbon of paper is unwound by clockwork from 
acylinder,. Upon touching a key on the piano- 
forte a mark is made upon the line or space on 
the paper ribbon. The length of this mark is 
determined by the time during which the note 
is pressed down. Any number of notes may be 
inscribed simultaneously, and the most intricate 
part-writing offers no difficulty. The bars are 
marked by pressing a pedal. The whole 
apparatus is in a shallow box, which rests 
upon ‘the top ‘of the piano, and a smaller one 
which is fixed at the rear. The most rapid 
passage can be written as easily as slow ones, 
the inventor having found it possible to inscribe 
notes at the rate of 12 per second, 720 per 
minute. 
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By a simple alteration this instrument will 
cut instead of marking the notes; the paper 
being then available for reproduction on a 
mechanical organ. By another alteration music 
played in one key can be written down»in 
another, so that the pianograph is also. a 
transposing instrument... The cost of these 
machines, if a small number only are made, 
would be. about £10 or £12--less if they were 
produced in larger numbers. . The inventor is a 
Captain Furse, 
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‘Iris asserted that Sir Arthur Sullivan recently 
lodged a formal protest against the introduction 
of “The Lost: Chord,” in the form of a hornpipe, 
into the music. of the Guard’s burlesque. of. 
“Tvanhoe.” In any case, the offending number 





| Mas. been moveraemanchy we, should thinly | 


memory of her greatest singer, J omey Lind. A 





made but a dismal kind of hornpipe. 
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Horne (to his friend at a concert, who is 
applauding enthusiastically). ‘“ For goodness’ 
sake, don’t, man ; that was abominable! You'll 
bring that wretched music-butcher out again.” 
O’ Bowie (with increasing enthusiasm), “Good ! 
Can’t you see he’s half fainting with fatigue 
already ; I want some revenge, my boy.” 


SHS. 

A RUssIAN censor has for once Been worsted. 
About nine years ago Rubinstein’s opera, “Le 
Marchant Kalaschnikow,” was produced, played 
twice, and then ghelved. The Czar, however, 
recently expressed a wish to hear the work 
again, and it was put in rehearsal at the Marie 
Theatre. For some reason or other, the ecclesi- 
astical censors interdicted it. Thereupon: the. 
composer and singers appealed to the Czar, 
who determined to hear the work and judge 
for himself. He accordingly ordered a perform- 
ance, at which he was the sole spectator. He 


was unable to discover anything objectionable 


in the opera, and in spite of the interdict a 
public performance of it was given on January 21. 
$d 

“ Your singing is delightful, Miss Ethel,” said 
Mr. Bore ; “it fairly carries me away.” 
_ “Indeed !” returned Miss Ethel, with a yearn- 
ing glance at the clock. . “1 hada’t noticed it.” 
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ANOTHER new musical experiment is that of 
providing violin bridges with three feet instead 
of two, By means of this alteration the tension 
of the strings will, it is alleged, be more evenly 
distributed, and increased sonority and brilliance 
imparted to the tone. What would Stradivarius 
have said to this “improvement ”? 


os 


Young Noodle (who prides himself upon his 
music). “So you would like to hear me sing 
before I go, would you, Bobby ?” 

Bobby. “Yes, please,” 

Young Noodle, “ Are you’ particular about 
what I sing?” 

Bobby. “Yes, 1 should like some of what 
sister Kitty calls your a//eged singing.” 

eos 

MADAME EMMA NEVADA has been accorded 
a private interview with the Pope. This is a 
striking instance of the change which has come 
over the opinions of the ecclesiastical world with 
régard to professional musicians, Of courSe, 
the fact that Madame Nevada has lately become 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church is 
sufficient to account for so unusual an honour, 
as it could hardly be expected that the Pope 
should. receive in private audience all. the 
distinguished. singers who might chance to pass. 
through Rome. 

& od 


SWEDEN is rightly anxious to honour the 
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* will be fined five shillings.” 


edition of Handel’s work. 
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new street in Stockholm has been named after 
the diva, and a Swedish sculptor has recently 
completed a statuette which represents her as 
“* Norma.” 
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Musical Director (at conclusion of nightly 
performance). “Full band call at eleven to- 
morrow morning.” 

First Cornet. “ Please, sir, may I be absent?” 

Director. “Certainly not, sir; new overture 
to rehearse,-—particular cornet solo in it.” 

First Cornet. “But, sir, a member of my 
family is dead, and I want to attend the 
funeral.” | 

Director (kindly). “I’m so sorry, Mr. ——, 
to hear of your loss. I give you leave to 
absent yourself. Pray, what relation have you 
had the misfortune to lose?” 

First Cornet (sadly). ‘‘My mother-in-law, 
sir.” 

Director (sternly). “You are 
called at eleven o'clock, sir, full 
band rehearsal, to-morrow morn- 
ing; and if you don’t attend, you 
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THERE is a little present on 
the road for Madame Patti. It is 
a Chilmahua dog, whose strident 
bark is singularly disproportioned 
to its size, as the animal unclipped 
weighs about three-quarters of an 
ounce less than one pound avoir- 
dupois. This diminutive beast is 
a gift from the wife of President 
Liaz of Mexico. 
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Str GODFREY KNELLER’S por- 
trait of Purcell, for a long time in 
the possession of the descendants 
of Mr. Jonah Bates, has been 
secured by Mr. Alfred Littleton 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.). It is now 
in excellent company, since it will 
hang in Westwood House on the 
line with Denner’s famous Handel 
and Toffany’s Dr. Arne. Mr. Lit- 
tleton is the possessor of Roubiliac’s 
statue of Handel, once the pride of 
“ Old Vauxhall,” and now known 
everywhere by Bartolozzi’s engrav- 
ing for the frontispiece of Arnold’s 


eds 


A FIRE broke out at the opera of 
Buda-Pesth on Jan. 26, just as the 
overture to Wagner’s “ Rheingold” 
was about to begin. Flames were seen issuing 
from the prompter’s box, and a great many 
of the audience made a frantic rush for the 
doors. The firemen, however, soon mastered 
the flames; in fact, they poured such volumes 
of water on to the prompter’s box that much 
of it spouted over the orchestra, and drenched | 
some ladies in the stalls. It was then dis- | 
covered that the prompter’s book had caught | 
fire owing to having been placed too near | 
an uncovered gas jet. The performance was | 
proceeded with after a delay of three-quarters 
of an hour. 

boo | 


RUBINSTFIN and Joseffy would do ‘well to | 
read the following circular, which was recently | 
displayed in flaring posters all over Kansas | 


City, and look to their laurels :— 
| 


The Great Pianist! Heinrich Kohler! The Peer | 
of Rubinstein and Joseffy. At Y.M.C.A, Auditorium, | 
corner Ninth and Locust, Jan. 21 and 22. Balcony, 
10 cents ; first floor, 15 cents. 





A MUSICIAN advertised in a Dublin paper 
the other day that he was preparéd to give 
violin lessons; terms to be learnt on applica- 
tion to, etc. Shortly after a well-dressed indi- 
vidual “applied ;” but imagine the disgust 
of the advertiser when the would-be pupil 
announced that he never dreamt of giving more 
than five shillings a month for two lessons a 
week! This is yet another proof that the 
“sweating system” has found its way into art 
as well as commerce. As the correspondent of 
a contemporary suggests, the sooner we have a 
Musical Union the better, or teachers of the 
divine art may soon find themselves in she 
Union. 








Signor louigi 
Mftanes. 
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IGNOR LUIGI MHANES, with 
whose portrait we present our readers 
to-day, came over to England some 

- ° years ago, accompanied by a great 
friend of his, who subsequently died. Although 
Signor Mhanes had an elaborate vocal and 
dramatic training at Milan under Lamperti and 
Ronconi, he seemed in no great hurry to put 
himself en evidence over here. He had sung in 


many favourite tenor parts throughout, always. 


being received with the greatest favour and 
applause. He has, since his arrival in England, 


been heard in various drawing-rooms and 
concerts, and has always charmed by his perfect. 
intonation, exquisite phrasing, and finished’ 


delivery. His voice, a pure tenor, though light, 
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is penetrating, and he sings somewhat in the 
Style ‘of Dé Sorias Tenors like Mhanes are 
rare birds, and it seems-not improbable that he 
may take the place of the lamented; Maas in 
such operas as “ Manon Lescaut” and “Carmen,” 
etc. He is extremely handsome, and gifted 
with a natural dramatic instinct-- which is 
more than can be said for some tenors, who 
sing like nightingales, and walk the stage like 


— Tikita. 
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} HE Russian tour is continuing amid 
ever-increasing triumphs. The end of 
February was to see Nikita at Kieff 
after a progress through the towns of 

Pskoff, Dunaburg, Riga, Wilna, Warsaw, and 

Odessa. The following is from 
the Rigasche Zeitung for the 22nd 
January :— 





When Adelina Patti made her début 
in New York as ‘‘Lucia” at the age of 
sixteen, she was not, and could not 
possibly have been, what~ she was 
destined to become. No more is Miss 
Nikita at sixteen the singer which she 
is certain to become as time rolls on. 
Still it would be injustice to describe 
her appearance as premature by accept- 
ing the French pun: ‘‘ Son nid guitta 
trop tht Nikita.” If the future has in 
store for us fresh charms, still we are 
happy enough to be able to say in the 
present, ‘* Thou art so fair.” .In fact, 
there is a special charm in witnessing 
such wonderful talent, as it were, in the 
bud. The voice, a not very highly 
coloured soprano, is at present not 
very remarkable either for strength or 
compass, but of absolute equality of 
intonation in every register. It is cha- 
racterized by the sweet charm of youth 
tempered with an occasional touch of 
gentle emotion, which springs, let us 
hope, rather from seriousness than from 
sadness. Her training in all its es- 
sentials must be pronounced as perfect. 
Accent and phrasing leave nothing to 
be desired. The same skill which she 
shows in her rendering of cantilena is 
also exhibited ,in her execution of 
coloratura, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the ¢vemolo, which is not yet so 
smooth as might be wished. Her skill 
in the use of head-notes is specially 
to be admired. The expression is 
always animated, although it may some- 
times fail to catch the exact phase 
of emotion. For example, her: render- 
ing of the air from the ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro” was not 
entirely in the spirit of Mozart, but a most charming 
effect was produced by the sweet dash of melancholy 
which she imparted to Mignon’s Romance and the air 
from ‘‘ Linda di Chamouni.” The very first piece was 
enough to place Nikita on a good footing with the 
public, and the applause became more vigorous with 
each successive number until double and treble 
encores were demanded. 





Tue venerable archive-keeper of the Naples 
Conservatoire, Francesco Florimo, whose death we 
recorded a short time since, has bequeathed all his 
valuable musical manuscripts to the Conservatoire. 
The numerous and very interesting souvenirs con- 
tained in the apartment which he occupied at) that 
institution are to be sold for the benefit, of his rela-, 
tions. This sale. will offer a unique opportunity to 
collectors of rare and. precious artistic souvenirs, 

A ee SSS 

Not content with a concert’ of 300 trumpeters, 
the German Emperor on his birthday attended a 
military concert in the Opera House, performed by 
500 brassinstrumentalists.  - - 
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T was a cold, comfortless morning. when 
I called on Messrs. Steinway, and. asked 
if I could see Otto Hegner. I was in- 
formed that he was practising, but, 
nevertheless, was allowed to go to his room. 
I was received with great courtesy -by his 
father, who told me -how he ‘had first given 
instruction to his son in the elements of music. 
Then the boy was for a short time under Herr 
Fricker, and afterwards under Herren Hans 
Huber and Glaus, the former for the piano, the 
latter for ‘theory and composition ; ;-and with 
these teachers he is still pursuing his studies. 
Little Otto was born on the 18th of November 
1877, and when eight years of age played ina 
concert given at the Bale theatre. His solos 
were Mozart’s Fantasia in D. minor, Chopin’s 
Valse in D flat (Op. 64, No. 1), and Mendels- 
sohn’s so-called Spinning Wheel Lied. 

But, so far, I had only shaken hands with 
little Otto, and was anxious to enter into con- 
versation with him. “ How dd’you like England 
and the English,” I inquired. “Very much,” 
he replied, “but not the English weather.” 
The streets were thick with slush, and as he 
spoke, it was snowing. heavily. 
out that he was charming: in manner, and 
though, when interpreting music, he shows 
understanding and feeling far above his age, 
in conversation he manifests all the freshness, 
simplicity, and vivacity of a child. I asked 
him how much time he gave every day to prac- 
tice. “From three to four hours,” he said, 
adding, with a smile on his little face, “‘of 
course, sometimes more, sometimes less.” 1 
told his father that I was pleased to hear this, 
because it was so customary for reports to be 
circulated about the hard labour undergone by 
talented children. Even in the case of Clara 
Wieck, who had so kind and considerate a 
father, I remarked, tales were invented about 
the severe ttaining which she received. ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied Mr. Hegner, ‘“‘and in Bale it was said 
that Otto worked so hard that his meals were 
brought to him when at the piano practising.” I 
asked little Otto the name of his favourite com- 
poser. I suggested Bach, then Beethoven. He 
hesitated a moment; and then said, “1 think it 
is Chopin.” The greatness of Bach and the 
grandeur of Beethoven have not yet been fully 
revealed to him, but the charm and delicate 
fancy of Chopin’s music seem to have made 
a direct appeal to his imagination. 

I asked him whether he had heard any of the 
great pianists. He answered, “I never saw 
Liszt or even Rubinstein, but I have heard 
Billow and D’Albert.”” “But what about 
Madame Schumann?” was my next question. 
Yes, he had often heard her; and then he told 
mé, with evident delight, how he had played to 
her, how she had received him very kifdly and 
written something in his album. © He had also 
paid visits to Brahms and Joachim. 

-In the course of conversation, I gathered 
that Otto has ven in all forty-two. concerts, 
Besides his =a journeys to England,. he has 
only played at Baden-Baden, and in some of 
the towns of Switzerland, Besides pieces for 
piano, he has written (only last summer) a 
scherzo for pianoforte and violin. 

M. Hegner. appéars delighted eRe.) the’ recep- 
tion given to his son here in England, and’ the 
way in which his gifts have been: acknowledged 
by the press. After-a few words expressive of 
the pleasure which:I had received from his 

public. performances, I took my leave. I felt 
ee I had been talking mith a Boy who had taken 


I soon found | 


no particular thought of what. he should say. 
His answers . were as. little prepared as. my 
questions. Otto Hegner is now giving con- 
certs, and the excitement caused thereby may 
not have a bad influence. He is well aware 
that he has still much to learn, and he will soon 
return to -his studies, I asked him if it was 
any effort to him to learn by heart. - “ No,” he 
replied; “I play everything without book.” 
And his father added that he had never once 
broken down, 

Otto Hegner is a marvellous child, and if his 
life be spared, there seems every prospect of 
his becoming an illustrious man. 

At his second concert at St. James’s Hall, 
on Monday afternoon, February 18, he played 
Bach’s second Suite in a clear and intelligent 
manner. His performance of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3) was admirable ; 
the execution was neat, and the phrasing clear. 
Moreover, he seemed to have thoroughly grasped 
the meaning of the music. He played also 
solos by Chopin, Weber, Huber, Paderewski, and 
Liszt. The recital was a great suceess. 
J. S. S. 


loctter from - Wienna. 


mabe gelatin, 





VIENNA, February 12. 


EBER’S opera buffa, “The Three Don 
Pintos,” has been finally produced on 
the: stage of the Imperial Opera 
House, and: met with a very distin- 

guished success. The history of this posthumous 
work of the composer of “ Der Freyschiitz” and 
“Oberon” is very interesting indeed. After the 
unrivalled success of “Der Freyschiitz,” the 
fortunate young Weber asked: his friend, the 
Royal Counsellor, Winkler, at Dresden, to write 
for him a libretto of an opera buffa. Winkler 
lighted on an old Spanish novel, or probably 
one of those popular pieces calléd “ Zarzuelas,” 
which are played at Madrid in a special theatre, 
and wrote a sufficiently amusing libretto. It 
is the story of a young country gentleman, Don 
Pinto, who leaves his village and goes to 
Madrid to marry the beautiful: daughter of an 
old friend of his father, a rich hidalgo. The 
trouble is that the young man has never seen 
his future father-in-law nor Donna’ Clarissa, 
his bride. A few miles beyond Salamanca he 
makes in a tavern the acquaintance of a young 
student of the university, who is about to go to 
Madrid to make a start in life. The student 
makes fun of the stupid and ill-bred country 
gentleman, who ingenuously tells him the story 
of his marriage. When poor Don Pinto gets 
tipsy the student steals the letter of introduction 
which his father gave him for his old friend at 
Madrid, and presents himself as Don Pinto. 
But Donna Clarissa is iff love with a young 
nobleman, who dares not show himself openly 
at Madrid, having killed somebody ina duel, 
and the student generously transfers the stolen 
letter to the lover of the fair Donna Clarissa, 
who introduces himself as Don Pinto to her 
father. The real “Don Pinto arrives too late, 
and when he pretends to be the bridegroom, the 
young men declare him to be an impostor and 
expel him. The explanation is given, of course, 
to the old father of Donfia Clarissa before her 
wedding, ‘and all’s well that ends’ well. 

“Weber began’ the composition of this libretto 
with great eagerness; and left sketches for seven 
of the’ most’ important pieces ‘of the score) but 
having been commissioned by the impresario of 
the Imperial Opera at bee to write “ Eury- 
anthe,” he soon n his “Spanish. opera 





and the family of the great composer tried to 
make the, most of them. But Weber’s old 
friend Meéyerbeer, and his pupil Sir Julius 
Benedict, as well as other German com- 
posers of renown, professed their inability 
to finish the sketches of Weber by com- 
pleting the score. Two years ago Weber's 
grandson, Captain Carl von Weber, at Dresden, 
completed the libretto, and the young kapel- 
meister of the opera at Leipsic, Herr Gustav 
Mahler, now director of the Royal Opera 
House at Buda-Pesth, undertook the difficult 
task of composing the score after the sketches 
and othér compositions of Weber. The 
opera buffa, “The Three Don Pintos,” as it 
was completed by Herr Mahler, had been 
represented with great and well-deserved success 
in Munich, Dresden, Leipsic, Prague, and other 
places before the Imperial Opera House at 
Vienna accepted this Josthume work, Some 
pieces, for instance the great aria in two parts 
for soprano, a twin sister of the so-called Ocean 
aria in “ Oberon,” belong to the most interesting 
and important compositions of Weber. The 
opera buffa has been very well played by Mdlle. 
Beeth (Donna Clarissa), Mdlle. Renard in the 
réle of a soubrette, by Herren Schridter, Miiller, 


| and. Reichenberg (the three Don Pintos), and 


by Herr Felda in the ré/e of a young Leporello. 
After the first three performances of the new 
opera buffa, the Imperial Opera House closed 
its doors on account of the dreadful death of 
the much regretted Crown Prince Archduke 
Rudolph, who had been present at a perform- 
ance of “The Three Don Pintos” a few days 
before. his end. The Imperial Opera House 
opened only on Sunday, the roth of February, 
with Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” after a fortnight’s 
intermission. 
- "The sudden death of Archduke Rudolph has 
also had a great effect on the concert season. 
No concerts have taken place during the last 
fortnight, every performance having either been 
postponed or abandoned. 

An English artist, Miss Florence May, a pupil 
of Clara Schumann and Brahms, came for the 
first time to Vienna with Re intention of making 


could give her concert, and the same applies to 
other artists. At a concert of our Philharmonic 
Society a new concerto for piano and orchestra 
in three movements (A minor), by the young 
Polish. composer Paderewski, created quite a 
success ; Madame Essipoff, the famous Russian 
artist, played the new composition with her 
usual refinement. A new composition for two 
pianofortes, an original theme with variations 
by Robert Fischhof, also obtained a great 
success ; the composer played his work with 
Madame de Serres (Rémaury-Montigny). The 
“Liederabend”. of Herr Walter, which 1 
announced in my last. letter, took place a few 
days before the death of the Archduke Rudolph, 
but was at best a doubtful success. Herr 
Walter sang nearly a dozen new songs by 
Brahms (Op. f05, 106, 107), but only one of 
them seemed. to. satisfy the large audience. 
Afterwards Brahms appeared himself, sat down 
at the piano and accompanied his Bohemian 
songs for a vocal quartette. He obtained only a 
succes destime, although all his, friends—the 
so-called Brahms party, which is 1n_ strong 
opposition to our Wagner party—were present. 
I must add that the soprano was very weak, and 
that a competent friend of mine, who-had the 

unity of hearing the Bohemian songs in 
Peon under Henschel, found the , Vienna 
fs ga reel A of the composition, But 

y who examines the score will declare 
that these. Bohemian songs will attain immorta- 


Dr. OSKAR BERGGRUEN, 





buffa. At his death ‘the sketches were found, 


i as i ‘iii the important works of Brahms. 
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herself known in our city, but left before she © 
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By H. R. HAWEIS. 
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PART II. 
CHAPTER III. 


A CATASTROPHE. 


HE poet was not musical, and somehow 
it was understood that there was to be 
no music that night. As we rose from 
table, Sartoris put his arm in mine 

and led me a little aside from the others, who 
sauntered off down the lawn towards the little 
river, now lying aglow, all yellow and brown 
with the transparent light of evening. 

“Victor is in very good condition to-night,” 
said Sartoris, “and after our coffee I want him 
to read or repeat to us some more of De Musset. 
Could you believe, in listening to his rich 
tremulous voice, with its subtle inflections, 
that he is nearly dead to all feelings of music ?” 

“If so,” I answered, “he is a striking con- 
firmation of the theory that the melody of 
words and notes is distinct.” 

“Yes, and what’s more, his own verses have 
some of the subtle melodic properties of the 
poets whom he worships. We will make him 
read his translation of De Musset’s Rapfelle toi ! 
and, if he is in a very good humour, some of 
his own poems. He is as shy of reading them to 
any one now as he was eager to read them to 
every one some five years ago, when I must 
admit they were what Americans call con- 
siderably mixed, and often very rough in work- 
manship. Whether he is as reluctant still, I 
hope you will soon be able to judge.” 

We were making our way towards the arbour. 
It stood on one side of the lawn. A few soft 
rugs, cushions, and easy low chairs were placed 
invitingly on the closely-mown lawn; and 
Mme. Julia was already presiding over the 
manufacture of the coffee in a sheltered nook, 
with the assistance of some new silver patent 
presented to her by Cousin Phoenix, who was, 
of course, explaining at length its singular 
merits, and giving any quantity of good advice, 
which Mme. Julia listened to with a charming 
smile, and obeyed most good -humouredly. 
There was no room in the tiny arbour for any 
one but Phoenix and Julia, and the coffee took 
some little time, and required a great deal of 
management. When the result was handed 
round in little egg-shell china cups it was, of 
course, pronounced a chef d'auvre, and Phoenix 
remarked “ Finis coronat opus.” 

Then Mme. Julia emerged from the arbour, 
and, taking her seat on a folding-chair, over 
which a large wolfskin rug had been thrown, 
beckoned to Aurelia, who came and sat on a 
low stool by her side. Alexis had lighted a 
cigarette, and as Sartoris and I, who had been 
walking up and down at some little distance, 
approached the group, Cousin Phoenix came 
round from behind Julia, whose cushions he 
had been arranging. 

“An ideal scene, an ideal evening, an ideal 
company, is it not, Alexis? Youth and beauty— 
music and song—poetry—but ”—and he turned 
round, “ where is the poet ?” 

“T shall go and fetch him out wherever he 
may be,” said Sartoris, and he sauntered off. 
We soon agreed that Victor must not be 
approached directly, but that a request for 
something more of De Musset, and then for 
some of his own poems, should arise naturally 
out of the conversation, and for the rest we 
trusted to the beauty of the summer evening, 
the softened shadows, the mellowing light, the 





subtle influence of the women, and all that 
goes so mysteriously to make up a sympathetic 
circle ; and we were not wrong. 

Aurelia was saying to me, “ How strange it 
seems this evening—usually I think no evening 
perfect without music. Now I don’t want any 
music—I feel it would be a kind of interrup- 
tion. I should like to-night to be devoted to 
poetry eee] 

“Perhaps,” I said, “poetry, which John 
Stuart Mill calls ‘thought coloured by 
emotion,’ is the complement of music which 
is the language of emotion. Perhaps you have 
been feeding so exclusively on emotion, and 
you crave for definite thought to give it body 
and substance.” 

Aurelia was only half attending. 

“ How did it begin?” she said, somewhat 
irrelevantly,— 


‘* Mes cheres amies, quand je mourrai, 
Plantes un saule au cimetiere. 


What lovely words—how they seem to move 
through the lips with a subtle melody of their 
own—-which is not music—but which is thought 
—feeling—I know not what—but the sound is 
like tears and the waving of the willow.” 

Sartoris and Victor, who had stolen up 
quietly behind us, paused to listen to Aurelia’s 
last pretty words—we could only see the back 
of her head—the bronze hair was touched with 
the quiet light of evening, and Julia had taken 
one of her hands. She could understand the 
young girl in her present mood, and Aurelia 
was not afraid of her now. , 

“Yes, Aurelia, like the waving of the willow 
over a grave;” and she heaved a little sigh, 
and then added caressingly, “but you should 
not have such sad thoughts, my child.” 

“Oh,” cried Aurelia, “I love to be sad like 
this—that is when Mr. Victor reads. Do you 
think he will read us any more ?” and her bright 
eyes flashed with expectancy. 

“Here he is,” said Julia, turning round, for 
Sartoris and Victor had been standing close 
by, arrested by the spell of the women’s talk. 
“Here he is—ask him.” 

Aurelia, taken by surprise, turned her head 
suddenly, and again met the strange flickering 
eyes of the eccentric Victor, and again her own 
dropt. 

“IT am sorry,” she said, with a little constraint, 
“T am so ignorant. I never,read any of Alfred 
de Musset. I don’t know what to ask for. I 
wish I did, and I would ask.” 

“You shall never say that again,” said Victor, 
in his odd, jerky, emphatic manner, “for I will, 
if you desire it, repeat to you ‘La Nuit de 
Decembre.” - 

Sartoris motioned significantly to us. Cousin 
Phoenix sat down on a garden chair at the left 
side of Mme. Julia, who at that moment was 
lightly stroking Aurelia’s pretty bronzen hair. 
Alexis lay half reclining on a rug, whilst Victor 
sat on a bench sideways towards us, his hands 
clasped over one knee, bent at a sharp angle— 
a common enough Jose of his. He looked 
straight out into the pale green sky, still throb- 
bing with the ruddier pulses of the afterglow. 
He seemed to draw all our eyes magnetically 
upon him, though he looked at none of. us, 
Aurelia leaned her elbow against Julia’s arm- 
chair, and rested her cheek on one hand. to 
listen. We were all silent, and in a low musical 
voice, this time without a tremor, Victor began. 
The measures of that exquisite rhyme rose and 
fell like the sighing of the night wind in the 
pines. 

Du temps que f tais écolier 


Je restai un soir a veiller, ts 
Dans notre salle solitaire. 








Devant ma table vint s’asseoir 


Un pauvre enfant vitu de noir 
Qui me ressemblait comme un frire. 


Son visage Gait pale @ beau 

_ 4 la lueur de mon flambeau 
Dans mon livre ouvert il vint lire 
dl penscha son front sur ma main 
&t resta jusqu'au lendemain 
Riant avec un doux sourire. 


Comme fallais avoir quinze ans 
Je marchais un jour a pas lents 
Dansun bois sur la bruybre 
Au pied dun arbre vint 8 asseoir 
On jeune homme vitu de noir 
Qui me ressemblait comme un frere. 


The verses flowed on. 
before us and passed as in a weird procession. 
Over the poet-reciter’s own face flitted shadows 
and gleams—his eyes glowing at times like fire 


‘beneath his pale forehead; at others, half 


closed like one who seemed only to overhear 
the words he was repeating; sometimes his 
voice trembled, then pealed forth with startling 
and almost afftighted emphasis, whilst his 
eyes seemed straining after a vanishing vision, 
as when he said of the mystic figure which 
appears in his vision— 


De ma peine il semblait souffrir 
Mais il ne poussa g'un soupir 
Et s*évanoit comme un réve! 


He held us to the close, where the sweet and | 


subtle surprise comes in answer to the im- 
petuous demand— 


Qui donc est tu, qui done est tu mon frore, 
Qui n'apparats qu’au jours des pleurs? 


and the vision replies— 


Je ne suis ni Dieu ni démon 

Et tu m'as nommé par mon nom 
Quand tu mas appelé ton frore 
On tu vaz’y serai toujours 
Jusqu’au sernier de tes jours 

On pirat m’asseoir sur ta pierre 


Le ciel m’a confié ton ceur 
Quand tu seras dans la douleur 
Viens 2 moi sans inquietude 

Je te suivrats sur le chemin ; 
Mais je ne puis toucher ta main 
Ami—je suis LA SOLITUDE! 


There was a little murmur of sympathy and 
admiration from us all as Victor ended, with 
the last word, “softtude,” a little drawn out 
as with a sigh of infinite restfulness, and the 
syllables died away just as we heard “the 
sweetness long drawn out” of a solitary nightin- 
gale in the neighbour wood. Aurelia’s face at 
that moment was picture. Her ripe lips were 
parted, her eyes wide open, her red gold hair 
seemed as a mystic flame about her pure fore- 
head, and her cheeks were flushed with 
pleasure, 

“It is too exquisite !” she exclaimed, and in a 
moment Mme. Julia’s hand clasped hers with a 
warm responsive pressure. 

“T want something of yours, Victor,” said 
Mme. Julia, “Will you not repeat us your 
translation of Rappelle tof, that one you wrote 
at. the request of Monasterio, who was bent 
upon having it in English to set to music ?” 

“My traslation is not worthy. I have always 
said Rappelle toi is not: translateable. Who 
could translate— 


But as you, will, Mme. Julia—whenever you 
will, wherever you will, always what you will,” 
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and the poet neind spasmodically towards the 
gracious lady, and began— 


Remember ! when the rosy coloured morn 
Opens her palace to tbe golden dawn. 
Remember ! when the dew-enamoured night 
Wanders beneath her veil of silver light ; 
When the low voice of passion in thy breast 
Woos thee to soft delight and charméd rest, 
And the wind dies 
In amorous sighs—Remember ! 


Remember ! when the burning mist of tears 
Rises to mingle with our parting prayer, - 
When pain and sorrow and the waste of years 
Have left my heart alone with its despair ; 

Dream of the old love, the last farewell, 
Dream of the passion that no time can quell, 
Till my last breath 
Falters in death—Remember ! 


Remember ! when my limbs thro’ shine and shower 
Lie tranquilly beneath the earth’s cold breast ; 
Remember! when the solitary flower 
Unfolds its sweetness o’er my place of rest. 
No more, no more shall.I behold thee, dear, 
But mine immortal spirit shall be near— 
On the night air 
Floats a wild prayer—‘‘ Remember !” 


‘*] will never translate another of De Mus- 
set’s,” exclaimed Victor ; “it is too aggravating 
—the master defies analysis, and beggars repro- 
duction; but he exercises a strange tyranny 
over those who love him.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Julia, 

“T mean this: after reading De Musset, lines 
run in my head sometimes, and I cannot bury 
their ghostly presence until I have written some- 
thing inspired by them, or emotionally retorted 
to them, Those lines, ‘sus une morte, 1 have 
suffered a very purgatory from. They end, you 
know, thus-— 


Elle est morte et n'a point vécu, 
- Lille faisant semblant de vivre, 

De ses mains est tombé le livre 

Dans lequel elle n'a rien lu.” 


“ Pray, give us the lines with which you 
exorcised such haunting rhymes as those.” 

“T fear they may sound little better in your 
ears than a poor doggerel distich, ‘ By bell, book, 
and candle !’” 

“ Pray,” says Julia, “if 1 make not too bold, 
how came you to write them, and so lay the 
poetical ghost?” 

‘““My deliverance came to me strangely one 
night. My head had been racked now with 
one line—now another. I was tired out, but 
still the perfect rhythm— 


Elle est morte! elle n’a point vécu!— 


kept ringing in my ears, as I have heard you 
musicians say times and musical phrases run in 
yours. Suddenly the words ‘Zo LZsted/a’ leapt 
as it were athwart the lines, and I felt that my 
thoughts were tilted into a new channel. I 
knew I should now get away from the tyranny 
of those faultless verses—the image of the dead 
beauty now to:cease from oppressing my soul, 
but only by becoming reincarnate in another 
vision of perilous beauty and sorrow which now 
began actually to flicker, at®first indistinctly, 
but soon more and more distinctly, before me. 
‘To Estella!’ 1 could see the: words. written 
in silver gleams upon the curtain of the dark. 
I rose—.I paced the room. It -was such 
a night as this. I thrust: wide open the case- 
ment. The nightingale: sang as he is singing 
now ; the dim woodlands lay-sleeping as yonder 
woodlands sleep; a perfume of wild grass- 
flowers came up from the silent fields and thick 
hedgerows, I drank deep from the cool cistern 
of the night.’ It was full moon, and the:stars 
were pale throughout all the wideness of heaven. 
And still Estella! Estella |: kept ringing in my 








ears. And who was Estella? I knew not; but 
my head seemed on fire. I sank down on my 
knees as those who pray, and buried my face in 
my hands.” 

(Victor seemed to have grown half-unconscious 
of our presence. He was soliloquizing to him- 
self; he was living .over again some intensely 
vivid mental impression. He jerked out his 
sentences as he often did when deeply moved ; 
but there was an odd fascination about this 
Strange and unexpected self-revelation, and we 
listened as though spell-bound.) 

‘*] did not pray,” he continued; .“ but I saw 
her. She wore a dull. lilac-coloured robe that 
clung to her faultless limbs. She was very 
beautiful, with clear-cut features. Her hair was 
wildly dishevelled —long silken hair of pale 
gold. ‘She was lying on her back across a 
black pall-like couch; her head hung down 
over the side, her tresses swept the ground. I 
saw the cold gleam ‘of her pale neck. Her 
white arms were fallen wide open, as though 
spent in an agony of pain or despair; but 
she was dead !—dead! And again the words 
‘Estella! Estella!’ rang in my ears. Then I 
rose, and I began to shape a verse. The 
thoughts came fast, but all in confusion; I 
could not arrange the words. It was all there, 
—the story—the poem—the tragedy—the songs 
—the burden of Estella; but my head swam, 
and I could not fashion it aright. At last, 
worn out, I threw myself on a sofa, and slept— 
slept a dreamless sleep. When I awoke, the 
night was gone, and the sun was pouring 
through the wide-open casement, the birds 
were singing loudly, there was dew on the 
heavy magnolia that hangs round the case- 
ment, and its faint delicious lemon odour suf- 
fused the air; but still the very birds seemed 
to be singing fiercely, despairingly, ‘Estella! 


‘| Estella!’ My vision, my poem, come back to 


me! But all was now clear. I seized a pencil, 
and dashed down the lines to Estella, with 
hardly.a correction. They are rough in places— 
I know—I have tried—I cannot mend them— 


She never loved—it was a lie, 
A brief madness—one summer's day ; 
At sunset there was a cloud in the sky, 
It changed anon from crimson to grey. 


‘She never sorrowed ; she could sigh, 
Weep passionate tears—a fickle pain ; 

Then fell a storm—the wind passed. by, 
You could not find a trace of the rain. 


She had a friend—he met her foe, 

He would have saved her from ruin and shame : 
She called him a fool, and bade him go ; 

She stabbed him with a laugh and a name. 


There’s death now in the sunny eyes, 

The round cheek sunken and pale enough, 
The gold hair twisted and torn lies— 

Whose hand hath been so careless and rough? 


She tore the hair others loved to.stroke— 
*Twas part of the curse; and the ruby mouth 
They loved to kiss ere she awoke 
Is closéd hard, and the violet eyes both. 


Slowly and sadly came the night, 
The night of death with its cloud of rest ; 
Quite tired she fell asleep as the light: 
Quivered and sunk in the golden west. 


The last words fell dirge-like, and yet with an 
infinite peace, and we seemed to hang upon the 
charmed syllables as those who listen. for more 
when bells at evening cease. 

Mme. Julia rose. It was growing dark, but 
the air was balmy and delicious ;, the slender 


aa 


shrubberies, and lingered where the lawn sloped 
to the river, the twilight fell, and our faces 
grew dim. There was a little wooden bridge 
leading over the stream into the meadow beyond. 

“T anrsure I can see two glow-worms on the 
opposite bank,” said Aurelia, who was a little in 
advance of us; and we saw her white dress 
stop at the bridge, and then—quickly she 
seemed to glide into the middle. 

“Take care!” called out Mme. Julia; “there 
is a loose plank—don’t cross;” but Aurelia, 
intent on the glow-worm, either did not hear or 
heed. But. Victor's quick ear caught the first 
note of warning, and in a moment he darted 
through the'twilight. He was only just in time. 
There was a little cry of terror. Aurelia’s foot 
had slipped on the loose plank, which gave way, 
leaving a gap large enough for both her feet to 
go through. She instantly sank down to her 
waist, and her weight was carrying away 
another rotten plank, which would have let 
her into the dim water beneath, when Victor 
appears to have caught her by one arm, and, 
steadying himself as-best he could, got his 
other arm tightly round her waist. 

“For God’s sake, don't move! keep quite 
still, or I shall loose my hold!” we heard him 
say, for we could not distinctly see what was 
passing, and we dared not go on the rickety 
bridge. In another moment he had lifted the 
frightened girl slowly and carefully out of her 
perilous position; and feeling for a sound plank, 
whilst Sartoris and Alexis struck a couple of 
matches, he appeared, staggering a little, for 
he was over-slight for Aurelia, but still carrying 
the young girl as best he could—for she dared 
not trust her feet again on the perilous wood- 
work—and lay passively, half-laughing, half- 
crying hysterically, in his arms. 

“You are not hurt?” asked Victor, as he 
landed her safely on ¢erra firma, when she 
stood up, still trembling. 

“Oh no! I think not, thank you; what 
should I have done!” and by this time Mme. 
Julia, who had rushed down, was caressing her 
tenderly, and inquiring into her injuries. She 
was scratched and bruised a little, not much. 
After some mingled congratulations we thought 
it best to leave the women together, and they 
went in whilst we stood chatting, with infinite 
relief, over the happy close of such a perilous 
twilight adventure. 

. Victor,” said Sartoris, “you are the hero of 
the evening.” 

“T expected to go through that cursed hole 
myself,” said the poet, still panting a little with 
the excitement of the rescue, and, it must be 
added, the weight of his charming burden. 

“TI gave orders this morning for that wretched 
bridge to be nailed up, but these gardeners 
never attend to anything unless they are 
watched. Excuse me—I will go in and see 
whether Miss Aurelia will stay here the night, 
I wish we could offer you all beds, gentlemen, 
but our spare room is undergoing repair.” 

It was ten o'clock. We all went into the 
library, and presently Aurelia came down to 
show herself, looking a little pale, but none the 
worse, and quité ready to go. She held a 
lovely bouquet of carnations in her hand, We 
all gathered round her except Victor. Sartoris 
went out into the hall and called him ; presently 
he came in, and advancing towards her -said 
apologetically— 

“T was all over mud, and I’m all over mud 
still; perbaps you don’t know that I fell half 
into the water myself, and had to scramble up 
the side of the bridge before I could reach the 


crescent of the new moon hung over the dark | young lady.” 

“Ah, in the dark so many things happen !” 
said Cousin Pheenix slyly ; “ but all’s well that 
ends well.” : 


pine wood, and only.a dim red light lingered 
now upon the river 
As we roamed ins ives auidl: Chen: albisit' sha 
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“Miss Aurelia,” said Julia, “would not go 
without saying good-bye to you, and thanking 
you once more herself.” 

“Oh, what can I ever do,” said the girl, ‘‘ to 
show my gratitude to you for what you have 
done for me this evening? I should have fallen 
into the water, and perhaps been drowned,” and 
a little shudder ran through her frame at the 
thought. “What shall I do, what shall I say?” 
She gave him her plump little hand, and he 
cook the beautifully formed tapering fingers in 
his, and bending low kissed the ends of them, 
with the chivalrous sazg/roid and antique grace 
of any knight-errant. 

Perhaps it seeméd to Aurelia a small thing 
to concede to one who a short half-hour before 
had circled her waist in a struggle for dear life 
itself. It was a picture for a painter-poet to see 
and remember. 

At that moment we others were all lay figures, 
there were only two principals. As the poet 
released the young girl’s hand, and raised his 
eyes to hers, she met their wild, almost jubilant 
flicker unabashed. She drew in her breath, 
with tightly closed lips—her colour came and 
went—it was one of those moments which comes 
to a woman once or twiee in her life only— 
then the sure instinct of the awakening heart 
within her came to the rescue, and without a 
word she took a bunch of the fragrant carna- 


. tions, placed them in the poet’s hands, and 


fastened the remainder in her bosom. This was 
the climax. After this little scene there was 
not much more to be said or done, even Phoenix 
had not an appropriate sentiment to offer out 
loud, he only ventured to whisper in my ear, 
“ Plaudite amici!” but as we four rode home 
under the stars, a little subdued and silent 
perhaps, he happened to remark to Aurelia— 

“You wanted to know, dear heroine of the 
evening, what I whispered to our friend in the 
carriage on our way to the Rosaries. You 
thought, I suppose, it was something about 
yourself ; and so it was.” 

“What was it?” asked Aurelia rather in- 
differently. 

“My dear, Cousin Phoenix is a bit of a 
prophet; you shall judge for yourself. My 
words were these, and they were about you. 
You said you thought you could never get on 
with the poet because he was not musical,—and 
—and there were other things about him you 
did not like, and I whispered, ‘Yet she will 
have no eyes or ears to-night for any one but 
the wayward poet.’ ” 

** Oh, Cousin Phoenix, you are malicious and 
unreasonable and cruel to taunt me. How 
could I help it! Does he not read divinely, and 
has he not saved my life?” 

(End of the Second Part.) 


& Great German 
Song-Owriter. 


HERE are few composers to whom the 
world owes such a heavy debt of 
gratitude as to Schubert. First for the 
splendid musical inheritance which he 

has left to posterity, and secondly for the 
school: of song which he founded,‘ and the 
disciples of which, numbering such names as 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms, and Rubin- 
stein, have proved themselves no unworthy 
followers of their great master. In view of 











these facts, all the more humiliating is it for us, 
as a would-be musical nation, that to this day, 
sixty years after Schubert’s death, his” songs 
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have never obtained a firm footing in England. 


-those of Schubert. 





This statement may surprise some of my 
countrymen, to whom Schubert’s Lieder are as 
familiar as the lullabies of their babyhood ; but 
I maintain that with a great proportion ‘of 
English musical amateurs Schubert is little 
more than a name, of known only as the com- 
poser of the “ Erlkénig” and the “ Wanderer.” 

How should it be otherwise? How seldom 
is a song of Schubert’s heard at any of the 
vocal concerts given in London! and still 
seldomer are they heard in the provinces, even 
at the great triennial festivals. Some half- 
dozen of the better known Lieder are occasion- 
ally sung at the “ Popular” and Crystal Palace 
concerts, where the vocal items are merely 
looked upon as interludes ; but what are these 
out of four or five hundred deathless creations ? 

It is not my intention here to give any 
account of the life of Schubert ; that would be 
a work of supererogation indeed, in view of the 
excellent biographies of him by Kreissle von 
Hellborn and by Sir George Grove, to which I 
refer such of my readers as are ignorant of the 
story of the composer’s life. It is my purpose to 
attempt a survey, necessarily brief, of some of 
the most famous Lieder, with the circumstances 
under which they were composed, drawing 
attention, moreover, to those distinguishing 
touches which were pre-eminently Schubert’s 
own. 

Before examining any of our composer’s 
songs in detail, let me begin by pointing out 
one or two of the most striking characteristics 
of his style. In the first place, as I have 
already mentioned, his great strength lay in his 
extraordinary power of dramatic utterance, a 
power which makes us regret all the more 
keenly the discouragement he received in his 
efforts to write for the stage. It is scarcely 
exaggeration to say that not a few of his Lieder, 
simple as they may appear in construction, 
contain in their small compass more true 
dramatic writing than many a five-act opera. 

Again, the works of no other composer, it 
may almost be said’ of no other genius except 
Shakespeare, are so thoroughly satisfying as 
When we read Shake- 
speare’s plays, do we not continually say to 
ourselves, “This is just what I have often 
thought, but I had not the power to express it 
in words”? And when trying over Schubert’s 
songs, we are apt to think, “ That is exactly 
how I should have set these words, if I had 
been a composer.” Thoughts such as these 
are the highest compliment which can be paid 
to poet or composer, because they prove that 
he has given expression to the vague ideas and 
longings which remain locked in the breast of 
ordinary humanity. 

In his accompaniments Schubert shows his 
unrivalled, and from what we know of his life 
must be called his instinctive command over 
all the resources of harmony. He is like a 
mighty colourist who paints in keys. And with 
what an unerring hand does he work! . With a 
subtle modulation he depicts every emotion of 
which human nature is capable, and calls up 
before us scenes of the most exquisite poetry and 
loveliness. 

I have before me the Schubert Album, pub- 
lished by Peters, an edition which has done 
much to popularize Schubert’s songs in Europe. 
This Album opens with the cyclus of twenty 
Lieder called “ Die schéne -Miillerin.” These 
songs were written in 1823, when the composer 
was twenty-six years old. .We are told how 
Schubert went one day to visit his friend 
Randhartinger, and, not finding him at home, 
became absorbed in a book of poems which 
lay on the table, and finally carried it off. The 
next morning Randhartinger went to reclaim 





his book, when Schubert, by way of excuse, 
presented him with some of the first Miiller 
Lieder which he had composed during the. 
night. Others were written under more trying 
circumstances, when the composer was lying 
ill in an. hospital. 

The great popularity which these songs have 
always enjoyed is no doubt due to the charm- 
ing simplicity and naturalness, both of the words 
and music. We are given an insight into the 
fresh and wholesome out-door life of the wander- 
ing miller’s man and his fickle love. We hear 
the sound of the brook, the turning of the water- 
wheel, the song of the birds, and the breeze in 
the trees. Although the strain of melancholy, 
which had so strong an attraction for Schubert, 
runs through most of these songs, there is but 
little of that morbid hopelessness which dis- 
tinguishes so many of his other compositions, 
notably the “ Winterreise.” 

In the accompaniments of the Miiller Lieder, 
Schubert describes for us in music the change- 
ful course of the brook, just as Tennyson_after- 
wards described it in words, In the first, for 
example, that light - hearted trifle, ‘Das 
Wandern,” the brook is evidently still in its 
infancy, a mere shallow thread trickling over 
the stones ; there is not a touch to tell us of the 
deeper and troubled waters of the future. .-It 
seems a musical embodiment of the verse— 


I chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


In the very next number the scene changes. 
The brook has already gained a fuller, deeper 
life; and the lover has made his appearance. 
In the rippling flow of the melody and accom- 
paniment, we are reminded of the lines— 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers, 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


In the third, ‘‘ Halt,” the course of the brook 
comes to a momentary stop. The pretty idle 
waters are caught, and put to the task of turn- 
ing the mill-wheel. The lover wanders no 
farther, for he is now the willing captive of the 
““Schéne Miillerin,” but the brook tarries only 
to fulfil its appointed work, and then— 


Out again I curve and flow, 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


Passing on to the lovely “‘ Neugierige,” we find 
the hero refusing to inquire of the flowers or 
the stars whether he is beloved, but turning 
in his doubt to his faithful companion the 
brook; and that he believes himself to have re- 
ceived a favourable answer, we may gather from 
the joyful tone of the next number, the fiery 
“ Ungeduld.” Here the brook would seem to 
have suddenly been transformed into: an im- 
petuous torrent, which dashes down a mountain 
side, carrying everything before it in; its sce 
long career. 

Before quitting the culileniaielt: is ‘of this 
cyclus, we must give one glance at the.charming 
and characteristic “Trockene. Bhimen:” » In 
the two parts of this song we seem td ‘be given 
a representation of winter and spring. In the 
first, when the lover. apostrophises:in melan- 
choly strain the withered flowers which shall be 
laid with him in the grave, we stand under cold 
grey skies, while all around lies wrapped: in a 
fall of snow. In the second, with the change of 
key and sentiment so dear to Schubert's heart, 
the spring seems to have come with that sudden 
outburst ‘of warmth. and ‘sunshine’ with which 
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spring does come in Germany. In the dancing 
movement of the melody and accompaniment, 
we hear the Schone Miillerin, the embodi- 
ment of May, dancing past her lover’s grave, 
and, as she gives a thought to his faithful heart, 
at each of her footfalls the withered flowers 
spring out to greet her, for “ Der Mai ist gekom- 
men, der Winter ist aus.” 

After the Miiller Lieder, we come to the 
‘“ Winterreise,” another cyclus of twenty-four 
songs, the words by the same poet, Wilhelm 
Miller. The first fourteen of these songs were 
written in 1826, and the last ten in 1827, the 
year before the composer’s death. They are 
nearly all marked by a strain of hopeless 
melancholy, the natural outcome of broken 
health, failure in the pursuit of fame, and, it 
may be, the pangs of an unrequited love. 

These works of genius were paid for by 
Diabelli, the publisher, at the rate of a franc 
a piece! The first number, “ Gute Nacht,” is an 
excellent example of. the effective modulation 
from minor to major and back again, according 
to the sentiment -of the words, which was so 
peculiarly characteristic of Schubert. The 
melodious “Lindenbaum” is another case in 
point. It may be remembered that Fanny 
Kemble, for whom trees ever had a strong 
fascination, alludes in one of her books to the 
“lovely beckoning song of the ‘ Lindenbaum.’” 

In ‘* Die Post” we are given a tone-picture of 
a scene which still may be witnessed any day in 
a German town. Who that knows the song 
can hear the scarlet mail-cart rattling over the 
ill-paved streets, and the sound of the post-horn, 
without beginning to hum— 

Von der Strasse her ein Posthorn klingt, 

Was hat es, dass es so hoch aufspringt; mein Herz ? 


There is in this song a continual wavering 
betwixt hope and doubt, the lively, almost 
jaunty tone always relapsing into the question- 
ing, “ Mein Herz?” which breathes only of that 
heart-sickness which comes of hope deferred. 
There is one number of the “ Winterreise,” 
the little song called “Ninth,” which stands 
out from all the others, not so much for 
its intrinsic merit, as for the philosophic, 
almost defiant cheerfulness by which it is dis- 
tinguished, and which is so wholly opposed to 
the general character of the cyclus. There is 
something hard and forced about the deter- 


mined light-heartedness of the words, which, | 


although it cannot have been the least in 
accordance with the composer’s own feelings, is 
exactly carried out in the music. 

A wonderful creation, albeit so short and 
simple in construction, is “ Der Leiermann.”’ 
With what dramatic effect does the heartless 
little “skirl” of the hurdy-gurdy come in 
between the recital of the old man’s woes! It 
has been well remarked that = pad lines— 

Barfuss auf der E is 
Wankt er hin und her, 
Und sein kleiner Teller 
Bleibt ihm immer leer— 


may have seemed to the composer peculiarly 
appropriate to his own lot at a time when, 
after giving to the world hundreds of the most 
glorious works, he was unable to earn enough 
for the bare necessaries of life. 

The last Lieder cyelus is. the so-called 
“Swan Song,” written in the year of the com- 
posers death. Seven of the poems are by 
Rellstab, six by Heine, and one, “ Die Tauben- 
post,” the last song Schubert ever wrote, is by 
Seidl. In this cyclus| is contained the famous 
Serenade, “‘ Leise flehen meine,Lieder,” which, 
it would scarcely be exaggeration to say, is. the 
~—_ beautiful ,love-song the world has ever 

eard. : 

What a poetic scene is conjured up before us 





by a few strokes of the pen of genius! There is 
the picturesque young lover twanging his guitar; 
while his éenore simpatico mingles with the song 
of the nightingales ; the tree-tops whisper, the 
moonlight shines through the branches with 
“softened splendour,” and surely we catch a 
glimpse of the serenaded lady standing at her 
oriel window. 

In Heine’s poem, “Am Meer,” we have 
another striking proof of the amount of drama- 
tic significance which Schubert could instil into 
the smallest compass. What a fine suggestion 
of a rising storm is there in the accompaniment 
to the lines— 


Der Nebel stieg, das Wasser schwoll, 
Die Move flog hin und wieder ! 


The Schubert Album to which I have been 
referring closes with a selection of .twenty-two 
of Schubert’s most famous isolated songs. 
Here, where all are gems of the clearest water, 
it is an invidious task to dwell upon any to the 
exclusion of others, but-we should require 
volumes were we to attempt to consider in 
detail all the beauties which are opened out 
before us. 

These “ Ausgewihlte Lieder” begin, as is 
only fitting, with the “ Erlkénig,” most drama- 
tic of all Schubert’s creations. It is almost 
impossible to believe our eyes when we read 
that it was written in 1815, when the composer 
was only eighteen years old. 

Never probably was a work more spontaneous 
or written more entirely under the influence of 
inspiration. It was composed in one afternoon 
when the young man had just read Goethe’s 
poem for the first time. He was found by his 
friend Spann, whirling down his ideas upon 
paper, his pen scarcely able. to keep pace with 
his teeming brain. 

The same evening Schubert sang it to the 
pupils at the Convent, where he himself had 
received his education, and we are told that the 
young audience made wry faces at the then 
daring discords in the line, “ Mein Vater, mein 
Vater, jetzt fasst er michan.” The “Erlkénig” 
was the first of Schubert’s songs to be sung in 
public, but this did not take place till six years 
after it was composed. So popular did it then 
become that some “ Erlkénig Walzer” were 
written upon the themes. The composer was 
highly indignant at this desecration, although 
he himself, when in those boyish high spirits 
which alternated with his fits of melancholy, 
used to amuse himself by playing a parody of 
the “Erlkénig” upon a comb! a piece of pro- 
fanity which was enough to make the hair of 
his admirers stand on end. 

Of Mr. Santley’s rendering of the “ Erlkénig,” 
one is inclined to say, like Rousseau after 
hearing Gliick’s “Iphigenie,” “This alone is 
enough to make life worth living.” Of female 
singers, Viardot Garcia is one of the few who 
have attempted the “ Erlkénig” with success. 
On one occasion she sang it, with Mendelssohn 
as accompanist, and became so carried away 
by the passion of the music, that she was 
obliged to take hold of the piano to steady her- 
self in her excitement. 

The “Wanderer” is another work of pure 
inspiration, having been written in one sitting 
when the composer was only nineteen. . It was 
first sung in England by Staudigl in 1843, and 
has perhaps oftener been heard since than any 
other of Schubert’s songs. Its popularity in 
this country is probably due less to the mystic 
and melancholy sentiment of the poem, as to the 
varied character of the music, which contains, 
besides recitative, at least two lovely and dis- 
tinct melodies. oe = 

“Gretchen am Spinnrade” was written when 
the composer was seventeen. It must, one 





would think, have been the intuition of genius 
alone whichenabled him to work up the passion 
as he has, done in the line, “Sein Hindedruck 
und ach; sein Kuss!” ‘The wonderful part of 
this song, as of the “ Erlkinig” and the “ Wan- 
derer,” is that although all three were the work 
of a youth in his teens, there is not in any one 
of them the slightest trace of inexperience or 
immaturity. 

“Die junge Nonne” was heard for the first 
time in England at a Philharmonic Concert in 
1844, when it was sung by M. de Revial, Men- 
delssohn playing the accompaniment. The pro- 
gramme also contained Schubert's overture to 
“ Fierabras.” A critic of the period declared 
that the overture was “literally beneath criti- 
cism ; pérhaps a more overrated man never 
existed than this same Schubert.” The same 
enlightened gentleman remarked of the song 
that it was “a very good exemplification of 
much ado about nothing—as unmeaningly mys- 
terious as could be desired by the most deveted 
lover of bombast,” etc. 

In the “ Wanderer’s Nachtlied” we are given, 
in three or four lines, a complete picture of a 
summer night in the forest. In the music we 
seem almost to Aear the hush. The labourers 
and the flocks have gone home for the night, 
the birds have ceased to sing, there is scarcely 
a murmur in the tree-tops, the wanderer is alone 
in the forest, and soon he too will be at rest. 

Passing over many masterpieces in miniature, 
such as “ Ave Marie,” “ Du bist die Ruh,” “ Des 
Miadchen’s Klage,” and “Das Tod und das 
Madchen,” we come to the last number in’the 
Album, the lovely Shakespearean Serenade, 
“ Hark, hark, the lark!” The circumstances 
under which this song was composed are 
thoroughly characteristic of Schubert. One 
summer Sunday in the year 1826, he and a party 
of friends were assembled in a Biergarten at 
the little village of Wahring. A volume of 
Shakespeare lay open on the table, and Schu- 
bert, idly turning over the leaves, was arrested 
by the poem, “ Hark, hark, the lark!” Scarcely 
had he read it when he exclaimed, “Such a 
delicious melody has just come into my head ; 
if only I had a sheet of music paper with me.” 
One of his friends drew a few music lines ‘on 
the back of a bill of fare, and “in the midst 
of a genuine Sunday hubbub} with fiddlers, — 
skittle-players, and waiters running about in 
different directions for orders, Schubert wrote 
that lovely song.” 

I cannot conclude this brief survey of Schu- 
bert’s songs better than by quoting the following 
lines by our greatest English authority on Schu- 
bert, Sir George Grove, which sum up, in few 
words, all the chief characteristics of these 
glorious works :—“ Schubert's songs, regarded as 
a department of music, areabsolutely and entirely 
his own. . . . The song, as we know it in his 
hands; full of dramatic fire, poetry, and pathos; 
set to no simple Volkslieder, but to long com- 
plex poems, the best poetry of the greatest poets, 
and an absolute reflection of every change and 
breath of sentiment in that poetry; with an 
accompaniment of the utmost force, fitness, and 
variety—such songs were his, and his alone.” 
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AT the Fourteenth Leipzig Gewandhaus Concert 
were performed Bargiel’s ‘‘ Medea” Overture, which 
met with a cool reception; Beethoven’s A major 
Symphony; and two movements from a charming 
octet for wind instruments by Gouvy. Herr van 
Dyck, the Belgian Wagner tenor, sang an aria by 
Gluck, and the Preislied out of the ‘‘ Meistersinger.” 
He seems to have been better appreciated at Leipzig 
than at Berlin, where the critics, after hearing him 
sing a couple of French songs at the Seventh Phil- 
harmonic Concert, fell foul of his pronunciation of 





his own language. 
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TABLE HARMONIUM, OPEN, 


HERE is a musuem in Brussels, which 
we think is not generally known to the 
ordinary travellers who pay the Belgian 
capital a visit. It is, however, one of 

the oldest, and at the same time one of the 
most unique, collections of ancient musical 
instruments and curiosities to be found any- 
where. 

The museum is situated in the Rue aux 
Saines, a little by-street near the Sablon 
Church, and close to the magnificent Palais de 
Justice. It is open to the public every Thurs- 
day, from two to five P.M., free ; on other days 
we believe it is possible to enter by payment of 
the usual franc. 

We had some difficulty in finding it, for it 
has no appearance of a museum from the out- 
side ; but at length we entered the open door of 
No. 74, into which we saw a number of people 
passing. We were right, it was the museum; 
but what a building for such a collection! It 
does indeed seem a pity that Brussels, a city so 
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ANCIENT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
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TABLE HARMONIUM, CLOSED, 


famous for its architectural art, has not erected 
a building. more worthy of these relics of past 
ages. She has her museums for painting, 
natural history, and literature, and her conserva- 


are small, and it struck us that the instruments 
were too much huddled together; moreover, 
there are no catalogues to be had, though we 
understood from our civil guide that long ago 
some had been printed. But, revenons 2 nos | 
moutons, we will now endeavour to give a short | 
and necessarily a cursory erecta of these | 
instruments, as one in copious 
detail (following, for example, the 
various improvements in the 
piano through its several grada- 
tions, from the ancient harpsi- 
chord and spinet to the magnifi- 
cent “Beckers” and “Steinways” 
of to-day) would be far beyond 
the limit of the present 
article. 

On ascending the stairs 
and entering the room in 
front of us, the first instru- 
ments we noticed were some 
curious old harmoniums, 
which were used in the Pro- 
testant churches in the six- 
teenth century; and as at 
this time music was in 
reality a forbidden luxury 
in Protestant houses of wor- 
ship, these harmoniums were 
so. constructed’ as to be 
formed into tables, and the 
blowers or bellows (of which 
there were two) were placed 
immediately in reat of the 
keys, and nearly level with 
them; these are héavily 
weighted with lead, and the 
bellows being lifted, sank 
gradually, giving enough air 
for about a short verse of 
a hymn, neceSsitating, of 
course, a person to be sta- 
tioned near the back of the 
instrument, to relift the ‘ 













































toire—all beautiful erections—yet these old | 
acoustic machines are placed in rooms quite | 
inadequate to their interest and«value, They , 


which is said to have been the property 
of a king of Ireland (a copy of the 
original is to be seen in the hall of 
Trinity College, Dublin). 

Instruments of the violin type are 
to be found in great profusion, dating 
from the earliest ages up to the 
present, but instead of being arranged 
according to their antiquity, they are 
scattered about and interspersed all 
over the various rooms. 

We first noticed numerous speci- 
mens of the ancient viol (the oldest 
instrument of the violin type, in fact, 
the parent of the present violin, violon- 
_ cello, and double bass), next a bass 
ye viol with sympathetic chords, dating 
as far back as 1647, then a bass violin 
of the eighteenth century, made (not 


| faced) entirely of tortoise - shell, and farther 


on we came upon a collection of “ Pochettes 
Francaises,” used by the dancing-masters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and in a glass 
case at the end of the room, we were shown a 
| violin which took the first prize at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1838. Immediately to the 
right of these is a bass lyre of the fifteenth 
century in a wooden frame, prettily painted, both 
inside and out, with cherubs and nymphs. 

In the next room, we came upon the spinets, 
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and harpsichords, from which instruments have 
| Sprung our present piano. The first we noticed 
was a Flemish spinet, of the sixteenth century, 
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ment are made of quill instead of metal or 
wood, which gives a softer and sweeter tone. 
The framework of this spinet is made of brass. 

There is also in this room a most beautiful 
carved Italian spinet, of 1545, with chromatic 
attachment. , 

We noticed here also a very curious, but by no 
means beautiful, “ carillon,” supposed to be one 
of the first invented by the monks in the twelfth 
century, or even earlier. 

In another room we came upon an instru- 
ment called “ Le grand jeu de trompette.” It 


resembles somewhat a large musical box. When . 


wound up, it plays a variety of trumpet and 
bugle calls with variations. The tone is soft, 
and the harmony beautiful. This instrument 
was presented by the City of Paris to the Duc 
de Bordeaux. 

A great curiosity is a musical box made for 
Louis Philippe in 1838, by Duvainville of Paris. 
It was made for the king’s yacht, but how it 
came into the possession of this museum is not 
known. It is believed to have been stolen. 
The tone is so deliciously soft, that we have 
been to the museum more than once, and paid 
the custodian to wind it up for our sole 
edification. 4 

But by far the greatest of all the curiosities 
shown is one called a componium, invented and 
made in 1821 by one Winkel of Amsterdam, 
who by the way must have been of somewhat 
a prospective turn of mind, as this instrument 
has been so constructed that, if it went on play- 
ing for three trillions of years, it would never 
repeat the same variations to the set tune. It 
is to be feared that Mr. Winkel paid the debt 
of nature before it had finished playing, which 
must have been rather amazing to the inventor. 
It resembles a very large grinding organ, with 
two barrels, and has innumerable trumpets, 
drums, and cymbals attached. On being set 
going, it plays first the tune, and then the end- 
less variations to that tune. It would be curious 
to ascertain how the three trillions of years be- 
fore mentioned were so accurately fixed, but we 
suppose even an ambitious composer, as Mr. 
Winkel undoubtedly was, must draw the line 
somewhere. sect 

Another curiosity was the Harmonica Frank- 
lin of English manufacture. This consists of 
glass bowls, like so many finger-glasses, slipped 
one within the other according to size, of course 
the larger size being the bass, and the smaller 
the treble. It was played by pedals, the 
vibration against the glass producing sound. 

In this room can be accurately seen the way 
in which the piano has been improved from the 


earliest times, whep the spinet and harpsichord. 


were in vogue, up to the present time, from 
some very interesting models presented to this 
museum by Messrs, Broadwood of London. 
Without entering into the gradual progress 
made, it is curious to note that the same method 
was used from 1709 to 1720; very little im- 
provement being discernible during these 
eleven years. In 1766, and again in 1780, pro- 
gress was made, and we think we are correct 








rations. 

Above the rooms set apart for these ancient 
relics were two entirely devoted to the musical 
instruments in vogue amongst savages and 
other nations of the Dark Continent and 
America, which we intend describing at a future 
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We strongly recommend any visitor ‘to 
Brussels not to leave the city without paying 
a visit to this museum of musical curiosities. 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


HE last concert in January was a par- 
ticularly good one. Miss Fanny Davies 
was the pianiste, and she gains steadily 
in the warmth of feeling and brilliance 

of exécution which her conscientious playing 
did not so conspicuously possess in former 
seasons. She played first alone, then in 
conjunction with Piatti, and lastly with him 
and Lady Hallé. Her solo was Schumann’s 
“ Fantasiestiicke,” Op. 111, a lovely composition 
in three parts, only one of which had been 
heard at these concerts before. The duet with 
Piatti was a new sonata by the great violon- 
cellist, the most noteworthy part of which is 
the Romanza, a stream of melody thoroughly 
Italian in its character. The first and last 
works were Mozart’s Quartet in C, No. 6; and 
Haydn’s Trio in C. Miss Marguerite Hall was 
the singer, as Miss Lehmann had a cold. To 
our ears, Miss Hall’s voice is spoiled by her 
constant vibrato. Her notes seem beyond her 
control—the effect is similar to a want of power 
in sustaining them, and if that be a merit, it is 
certainly ‘‘caviare to the general” taste. 

‘On Saturday, 2nd ult., the ever-popular 
Octet of Schubert was again performed by 
the same artists as before, and\the long but 
delightful work was as warmly appreciated. 
Lady Hallé’s leading in the Octet is inimitably 
graceful and spirited. Beethoven’s Septet was 
repeated on the Monday (4th ult.) and Mr. 
Max Pauer played Schumann’s Symphonic 
Studies. Mr. Pauer is another of the younger 
pianists whose excellences commend them- 
selves increasingly to our warm appreciation. 
The next two concerts were specialized by the 
appearance of a newcomer, Mr. Johann Kruse, 
as first violinist—an Australian by birth, and 
for several years a pupil of Joachim. Mr. 
Kruse is a young man of pleasing appearance 
and remarkably calm demeanour. His playing 
is thoroughly good, especially in tendernéss of 
expression and breadth of tone; the only fault 
was in the upper notes, which were occasionally 
slightly out of tune and thin. 

On the. oth ult..he “led” in Schubert's 
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“To Julia Weeping” and “When the First 
Summer Tree,” by Hamish MacCunn. 

Mr. Max Pauer’s performance of Hummel’s 
Sonata in F sharp minor, was unexceptionable, 
but the music is cold and uninteresting. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s concert overture to 
“The Land of the Mountain and the Flood” 
was performed for the first time at St. James's 
Hall, under Mr. Hehschel’s auspices, on the 
29th January, the composer conducting, and 
receiving hearty encouragement from the 
audience. A violin solo by Mr. Henschel was 
played by Mr. Wessely, which was also well 
received. Brahms’ Symphony in D, No. 2, 
with its piquant allegretto, was well played ; 
Glinka’s “Komarinskaja,” and Wagner’s “ Huldi- 
gungs Marsch” were also given. On the 5th 
ult. Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture was again 
performed, this time at the commencement 
instead of at the close of the concert. Those 
who fled from its cacophony last time, and so 
missed its singular close, could therefore, by 
coming late, avoid as much as they chose of 
this peculiar composition. Saint-Saéns’ Danse 
Macabre and Liszt’s Preludes did not tend to 
soothe our irritation; but Beethoven’s Emperor 
Concerto, with Max Pauer at the pianoforte, 
and Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B 
minor, were the true music of the evening. The 
following concert is described in another 
column, being almost entirely from the works of 
Richard Wagner, who died on 13th February 
1883. The exception was Beethoven's “Eroica,” 
doubtless given as a still further honour to 
Wagner. t 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


The Crystal Palace Concerts were resumed 
on Saturday, 9th ult. Mr. Manns can always 
count on a hearty welcome; but there is no 
doubt that the crowded cencert-room was 
chiefly due to mingled curiosity and enthusiasm 
concerning little Otto Hegner, most attractive 
of juvenile pianists. Spirit and the nimblest 
dexterity are conspicuously displayed by the 
gifted child ; his rapid passages are wonderfully 
delicate, and, better still, his rendering of slow 
and expressive movements is very beautiful, 
and proves his real geniiis. Power, however, 
cannot yet be looked for, though the future will 
no doubt add that to the rest of his exceptional 
capabilities. He played in Beethoven’s Concerto 
in G minor ; a study by Liszt, and a transcrip- 
tion of two songs by Chopin. , 

The concert opened with a novelty, the over- 
ture to “Le Roi d’Ys,” an opera by Edouard 
Lalo, brought out at the French Opéra-Comique 
last May. Lalo is only known here as the 
composer of the “Sinfonie Espagnole,” played 
by Sarasate last year. M. Lalo, though sixty- 
six years of age, is of the most advanced French 
school of composers. The overture is more 
singular than pleasing, at any rate on a first 
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hearing. LBeethoven’s Eighth Symphony was 
most fully expounded in the programme; and 
indeed, if described at all, it must be at con- 
siderable length. To quote the last few lines, 
taken from Grove, “ This symphony may not 
touch the extreme heights and depths of the 
spirit, as some of the nine do, but it has no less 
its own place in the circle, which nothing but 
itself can fill ; and it is pleasant to think that if 
the outward result is an index of the inward 
mind, Beethoven, when he wrote it, must have 
been as happy and full of enjoyment as he 
was when he escaped from the misery of his 
threatened deafness, by writing his Second 
Symphony; and that he was untroubled by 
those griefs and cares which were too often the 
lot of his great simple soul, and which have left 
their clouds on the bosom of the Eroica, the 
No. 7,and the Choral Symphonies.” 

Miss F:mily Spada sang “ Roberto! O tu che 
adoro,” Meyerbeer, and Elizabeth’s prayer from 
“ Tannhiiuser ;” and Wagner’s “ Rienzi” over- 
ture closed the concert. 


VARIOUS CONCERTS. 


Mr. Armbruster has given Wagner's “ Tristan 
and Isolde,” one act at a time, on three separate 
afternoons, at the smaller Portman Rooms, 
with a pianoforte accompaniment. Of course, 
the orchestral effects were much missed, but 
there being no prospect as yet of a stage per- 
formance, the attempt was gratefully welcomed 
by many. The singers were Miss Pauline 
Cramer and Miss Hoare; Messrs, Nicholl, Cun- 
liffe, Grove, and Phillips ; and Mr. Armbruster 
himself was the’ pianist. 

On Sunday, 3rd ultimo, Mendelssohn wouid 
have been eighty years old ; (but who can fancy 
that ethereal spirit imprisoned in earthly restric- 
tions for four score years!) and much of his 
music was heard upon that and the previous 
day. At St. Andrew’s Halland the Albert Hall, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Temple Church, 
besides other places of worship, many of his 
works were performed. The “ Elijah,” at the 
Albert Hall, was well rendered by Mr. Barnby’s 
choir, with Mesdames Nordica and Belle Cole, 
and Miss Julia Neilson, and Messrs. Henschel 
and Banks as soloists. At St. Andrew’s Hall Mr. 
Henschel conducted. It was the last of the 
“People’s Concerts,” and an excellent series it 
has been, familiarizing the audiences with 
Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Handel, Pur- 
cell, Schumann, Raff, Rubinstein, etc. The 
concerts have been well attended. 

Mr. Max Heinrich gave his third German 
song recital on 13th ult., at Steinway Hall. He 
was assisted by Miss Lena Little ; and Madame 
Haas varied the entertainment by piano selec- 
tions from Beethoven, Schumann, and Chopin. 
The songs and duets were eighteen in number, 
by Dvorak, Brahms, Franz, Grieg, Schumann, 
Schlesinger, etc. 

Miss Geisler-Schubert, grand-daughter of 
Ferdinand and grand-niece of Franz Schubert, 
gave a most interesting concert at Princes Hall, 
on the 13th ult. The music was entirely from 
her grand-uncle’s works, of which she is a 
thorough mistress. 

Miss Geisler-Schubert is, or was, a pupil of 
Madame Schumann, to whose intellectual style 
her playing bears a resemblance. She was 
accompanied in the B flat trio, Op. 99, by Mr. 
Straus, and Mr. E. Howell and Miss Fillinger 
sang several of Schubert’s songs. 





TueERE is some idea of building a second opera 
house in Berlin. The intention seems to be to 
produce at this new house both ancient and modern 
operas at popular prices. The question is, Where 
are the singers to come from? It would be hardly 
possible to get popular singers at popular prices. 





Rubindtein’s lecture 
Recitals in St. 
Seterdburg. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


AVING had the advantage of becoming 
intimately acquainted with Hans von 
Biillow’s peculiar and highly intel- 
lectual reading of Bach during his 
course of*lessons at the Raff Conservatorium, 
and of studying also the quiet and dissimilar 
method adopted by (intellectually speaking) the 
first lady pianist of the day, Madame Clara 
Schumann, besides a host of lesser lights, dur- 
ing some years of stay on the Continent, it was 
therefore with feelings of the liveliest curiosity 
and interest,—interest quite apart from ‘that 
extraordinary feeling of pleasure one always has 
from the prospects of hearing the mighty Rubin- 
stein,—that I came to hear him play Bach at 
his lecture recital in the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory last October. 

I had heard Rubinstein in London and 
Dublin many times when he was making his 
two last triumphal concert tournées, and I had 
heard him play the “Fantasia Chromatica” 
times without number. 

I had heard him go through it with a 
petulance, a fire, a virtuosity quite marvellous, 
and I-was therefore quite prepared for anything 
of that fashion which might come; but for the 
extraordinary faithfulness to the composer’s 
intention, the simplicity which was almost 
originality, the entire absence of his own all- 
powerful personality, which was the chief 
characteristic of his playing during these Bach 
recitals,—for this I was anything but prepared. 

His enthusiasm over Bach was splendid, and 
in an elegant and admirable preamble he 
described Bach as he lived and worked at 
Leipzig, his duties at the Thomas Schule, and 
the simple, serious, and earnest character of the 
man who remains the greatest master of fugue 
and musical science the world has known. 

He also spoke of the various editions of 
Bach, which he pithily remarked were Czerny, 
Lausig, Kroli, etc. etc., everything and any- 
thing but Zach, whilst he strongly advised those 
of the students in whose power it was to use 
the edition of the Bach Gesellschaft, issued by 
Beitkopf & Hirtel, since it was an edition taken 
from the purest MSS. of Bach known. 

It was this edition which lay on the Becker 
pianoforte Rubinstein was playing on, the 
lecturer adhering to it faithfully in all particulars, 
neither adding to nor removing; in fact he 
designated either of these latter as acts of 
wanton and pure sacrilege. 

Bach, he said, was Bach: he was mighty, he 
was himself, and ‘time even in this century of 
change had not diminished one iota his great- 
ness—rather confirmed it. He was a friend who 
never wearied or\paled, and Rubinstein re- 
marked, in a sudden fit of enthusiasm, that 
when he himself was weary of all other styles of 
music he invariably turned to Bach, and found 
there an ever-welling spring of beauty—pure 
beauty—which satisfied to the utmost without 
satiating. ; 

The order in which Rubinstein was to go 
through the Bach music was first the entire 
Wohl-temperirtes Clavier, then the Suites, the 
Inventions, and finally the miscellaneous pieces, 
the Bach Recital lasting four evenings. 

Most pianoforte students are familiar with 
‘the poetical rendering given of Bach's first 
prelude of the forty-eight preludes and fugues. 








The delicate xuances, the lights and shadows; 
the plaintive pianissimios, and the velvety light- 
ness of touch required to succeed in this: 
Rubinstein—always humorous—slily humorous 
even—must have had this’ idea well in his 


/mind as he commenced this prelude, for he 


smiled and drew his lips tightly together. The 
first few bars were a revelation. He played 
the entire with a full rich touch—not the dry- 
as-dust manner in which one could go through 
a finger study—but without a particle of affec- 
tation, and with not even one Pianissimo; then 
when he had finished he looked comically at 
his audience. 

“So,” he said impressively, “that is Bach— 
Bach without trick or exaggeration; simple, 
honest Bach—not Bach ina French gown. Do 
you like it?” 

He then remarked on the manner usually 
affected by most in playing the preludes and 
fugues, which he said did not please him at all; 
he saw.no beauty or reason in it, and in his 
opinion it was one entirely false, and contrary 
to what Bach meant. 

The second prelude .and fugue was also a 
revelation to most of us. The staccato of 
Czerny he entirely disregarded, ‘playing in a 
bold, massive way, which decidedly seemed in 
this case most right, and in fact substituting on 
every occasion a broad manly reading, unlike 
what one hears from most. 

The prelude in CZ major then followed. 

Hans von Biilow’s reading of this is peculiar. 

The figure in the left hand, commencing a 
crotchet and quaver, he phrases as follows :— 





“etc. 

















observing the same phrasing when the bass and 
treble change places in the ninth bar. 

Later on at bars 32 and 33 the quavers in the 
right hand are played staccato, the last note of 
bar 33, which is held on to the next bar, having 
a well-defined accent. 

At bars 35, 36, 37, and 38, the same manner 
of performance is of course followed, according 
to the method of Biilow. 

At bars 75 to 84 the following example gives" 
the very original manner of Biilow’s playing, 
the bass rising to a crescendo in bar 78, and 
sinking to a decrescendo, bars 79 and 80 :— 




















SS 


Whilst, as following, is the manner adopted 
by Czerny, that is, of most players :— 




















Now Rubinstein’s reading was entirely dif- 
ferent. From bars 1 to 7, he played all without 
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any distinguishing accent ; simply legato, with 
a full touch and without nuance; and at bars 
75 to 83 he neither used the crescendo and 
decrescendo, ‘placed as Biilow has it, nor as 
Czerny, for he did not use either crescendo nor 
decrescendo at all. 

The fugue belonging to this prelude he also 
played differently, but it would be impossible 
for me in a short paper like this to enter into 
the details of his playing of each prelude and 
fugue. All I shall do is merely to touch on as 
many as possible in a general bird’s-eye sort of 
way; and in a future number of the Magazine 
I shall contribute a full account of his method 
of playing the entire forty-eight. 

To a vast majority of students Bach is some- 
thing dry—something too learned to be alto- 
gether pleasing; or as I have often head 
from drawing-room d@tlettantz, something. with- 
out tune. What a change of opinion must have 
come to this great majority had they happened 
to hear Rubinstein play the E flat minor, 
Number 8! It was a poem, this prelude—a 
wonderful poem even—-something too beautiful 
for earth. 

He played it slowly, without a tinge of senti- 
ment, but full to the fullest extent of unutterable 
feeling. 

The rich, full chords in the bass, how he 
played them! with the treble breaking in on 
them like the song of an angel, and then the 
matchless way in which he touched the arpeggi, 
every note of which was a rounded pearl. 

I don’t know if it be that I am music mad 
myself—I think not—but despite the pages of 
Schopenhauer I have digested, the strong 
pessimistic turn of my mind, I can say most 
honestly, that to hear Rubinstein play this 
prelude—this prelude alone—as he did on the 
occasion of his Lecture Recital, as well as on 
the many other occasions I have had the 
happiness to hear him, were well worth all the 
miseries and misfortunes of life endured over 
and over again, ad infinitum. 

It was happiness, pure transcendent happi- 
ness — happiness without alloy. Yet it was 
but Bach, at least as some would say, for to 
those initiated into the mysteries Bach is more 
than enough. 

The Prelude in F minor which Rubinstein 
described as the best exercise that was ever 
written, owing to the part-playing, and the 
individuality of each voice necessary to be 
studied, was also very beautiful, the semibreves, 
crotchets, and minims, all being played by 
him with a full rich tone, singing their full 
length through, the semiquavers being lightly 
given. 

The Prelude in C # of the second book was 
also more than a treat; the notes under Rubin- 
stein’s wonderful fingers sparkled in an exquisite 
indescribable way, and despite the rate at which 
he took it each rang out like a bell, the fugue 
being played in a broadly gracious way. 

In the colossal D major Rubinstein was quite 
in his element, in fact the pianoforte became 
‘ like an organ or an orchestra for him, the 
double notes in the right hand of the second 
bar ringing out like trumpet calls; in fact, 
Rubinstein Was so enamoured himself of the 
piece that when he had finished he laughed 
around at us, and in a sudden burst of 
enthusiasm called “ Bis” to himself, and played 
it a second time for us. 

Of the well-known Prelude in E flat it is not 
necessary to say anything. Those who have 
heard Rubinstein can picture better than words 
can to themselves how he would play it, whilst 
those who have not heard him must remain 
unable to do so, inasmuch as their loftiest 
imagination could only cheat them. 

It was given with a delicacy unknown to 














other fingers than Rubinstein’s, and was full to 
the last bar of an earnest simple beauty. 

Then the F minor Prelude of the second 
book, this was more than a revelation. When 
a student in Dublin at the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music, I remember learning this prelude 
there, and being told by my master, Sir Robert 
Stewart, one of the most learned musicians 
whom I have had the good fortune to meet, 
that it was one of the favourite pieces in the 
répertoire of Thalberg. ’ 

And he (Thalberg) as well’ as Czerny played 
the prelude andante, andante expressivo, the 
second phrase which commences in the fifth 
bar being played very piano. 

Biilow’s method was not dissimilar, except 
that he taught us at Frankfurt-A-Main to 
phrase the first two quavers in the second bar 
in groups of two’s, so— é 











A method peculiarily graceful, and relieved 
from the triviality of Czerny’s turn, placed on 
the first quaver of each bar, the second phrase 
being played also piano as according to 
Czerny and Thalberg. 

The distinguishing mark, however, of all was 
the plaintive, tender way in which they read the 
entire prelude, and which became a contrast to 
the joyous character of the fugue theme, a 
theme one might almost call by that expressive 
Irishism “ rollicking.” 

Rubinstein, however, took it quite differently. 
With him this prelude was a scherzo, a joke, 
and played in what a way! It was piano ; first 
a touch, delicate, ringing airy, beautiful; in 
short, in one word it was a revelation. How 
could Hans von Biilow be mistaken? Had he 
followed custom, or only been indifferent? Any- 
how, it was a fact Rubinstein had no need to 
show us how unmeaning that second phrase 
becomes when played andante. Indeed, even 
Biilow feeling this allowed us to play it something 
quicker. After this prelude, I felt inclined to 
follow Rubinstein’s reading, no matter at what 
cost, for I had never known anything so striking 
as the change this wizard of the piano worked. 

Then how he did look around at us in his 
naive quiet way, with his hair tumbling about 
his forehead, and the light of the lamps which 
stood on the pianoforte shining on his face and 
in his eyes as he said, that of course it was a 
paradox, this way he had of playing this prelude. 
But he held by his way strongly, because he felt 
it to be the only right way ; and he played only 
as he felt. 

From one piece to another, Rubinstein passed 
during the hours of the four Bach evenings with 
untiring enthusiasm, energy, and pleasure. In 
fact, on one occasion after all the students had 
left, and whilst we were (some half-dozen of his 
intimate friends) smoking our cigarettes to- 
gether, he suddenly stood up and said, as he 
threw back his hair, ‘‘ Let us go there again to 
the pianoforte and I will play you some of the 
fugues and a toccata.” And go we did, sitting 
around him in the empty and dimly-lighted 
concert hall, and listening with what enjoyment ! 
But it is needless to speak of this ; it goes with- 
out the saying, for to hear Rubinstein is to have 
the very summum bonum of ecstatic musical 
delight. And when it is Bach ! 

What an insight it was! What an endless 
vista it opened! How he led the way into a 
realm of beauty, that world given to us by this 
great old German master, who lived and worked 
with his great soul and his boundless genius, as 
the simplest ! 





birthplace was Miinster in Westphalia. 


What wonder that Mendelssohn, that Schu- 
mann, Biilow, Brahms, Rubinstein, all of them 
ate bowed in adoration before him! Grand 
old Sebastian Bach!. For as Rubinstein said 
enthusiastically, ““To know him is enough. Life 
can give nothing better.” 

ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR. 





— Or. PSrancid 
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R. FRANCIS HUEFFER, who tied 
somewhat suddenly on the rgth of 
January, succeeded Mr, J. W. Davison 
as musical critic of the 7#mes. His 

In 


1870 he received from the University at Gét- 


D 


tingen the degree of Ph.D. He possessed an 
active mind and a fluent pen. 
duties as journdlist, he was the author of several 
books. 
of the Future appeared in 1874, and a bio- 
graphy of Wagner—the first of the series of 


Besides his 


His Richard Wagner and the Music 


The Great Musicians—in 1881. It is scarcely 


necessary to state that from the outset of his 
career he was an enthusiastic though not blind 
supporter of Wagner. 
example,.endorse the opinion held by the 
reformer that Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
was the last ever written. 
course meant the last of real interest. 
did Dr. Hueffer think his invective “always 


He could not, for 


By last, Wagner of 
Neither 


wisely directed and used with discretion.” 


‘Mention ought also to be made of his excellent 


Musical Studies, which were published in 1880 : 
an Italian translation appeared at~Milan_ ia 
1883. Dr. Hueffer contributed’ many. articles 
on music and musicians to the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. His translation 
of the Wagner-Liszt correspondence appeared 
in 1888, and at the time of his death he had 


just completed his Hal/fa Century of Music in 


England. 

He married, in 1872, Cathy, the younger 
daughter of Mr. Ford Madox Brown. He was 
buried at Finchley on Thursday, January 24th. 





AT the first Kammermusik-Abend of the Museums- 
gesellschaft at Frankfort, a new (manuscript) Sonata 
in D minor for pianoforte and violin, by Brahms, 
was performed. The composer himself played the 
piano part, and Herr Concertmeister Herrmann the 
violin. The new work fdund great favour with the 
audience, who insisted upon the repetition of the 
charming Scherzo and Trio. Another item of the 
programme was the charming Zigeuner-Lieder of 
Brahms. This is only the second time of theix 
performance in Frankfort, yet they are already as 
much admired as any of Brahms’ previous songs. 
The vocalists were the Friulein Fillinger and Keller, 
and the Herren Kaufman and Stockhausen, With 
these ‘artists, and Brahms at the piano, the songs 
were rendered in an inimitable manner, as many as 
six having to be repeated. 

** * 

THE following day the friends and pupils of 
Madame Schumann had the pieasure, at a matinée, 
of hearing Brahms and Madame Schumann play the 
Hungarian Dances, as arranged for four hands, and 
afterwards the Variations upon a theme of Robert 
Schumann’s, Those who were so fortunate as to be 
present are not likely soon to forget that memorable 
occasion. 

*“* * 

WE are requested to contradict the statement that 
Rubinstein is writing a cantata upon the subject of 
the Czar’s escape in the recent railway accident. 
The composer himself is puzzled to know how the 
rumour arose, 
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Oe Mudie of the 
OWaterd.” 


By LAURA SMITH. 
Ty ae 


T is curious that among a seagoing nation 
like our own no one should ere this have 
attempted to form a collection of the 
“ Sailors’ Chanties, or Working Songs of 

the Sea, of all Maritime Nations” (to quote 
from the full title of Miss Smith’s book), and it 
is still more curious that the undertaking 
should, in the end, have been carried out by a 
lady. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
the authoress combines in her own person some 
of the most essential qualities for the successful 
attainment of her enterprise. She is not only a 
musician and a linguist, but, as daughter of the 
Russian Consul at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, she 
has had unusual opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with sailors and their ways, and 
also of obtaining assistance in her work from 
the consuls of foreign ports. 

Unlike most book-makers, Miss Smith has 
not found ready to her hand stores whence 
materials for her work might be derived at a 
cost of little more than mechanical labour. On 
the contrary, her information has evidently been 
gathered together, bit by bit, from every likely 
or unlikely source, with the most painstaking 
care and industry. Consequently, if the coilec- 
tion is not altogether as complete as could be 
desired, it is, in alf probability, as complete as 
it could be made under present circumstances. 

As is only natural, the most important place 
in the book is given to English, or rather 
British chanties. The most striking character- 
istic of these working songs of the sea is the 
utter absurdity of the words. It is not only 
that not one of those quoted is distinguished 
by the slightest literary merit, but in most cases 
it is impossible, for a land-lubber at least, to 
make head or tail of what appears to be a mere 
stringing together of incoherent nonsense. The 
authoress repeatedly reminds us, however, that 
these are sailors’ songs as they are, and not as 
they ought to be, and consequently very different 
from the compositions written by “the gentle- 
men of England who live at home at ease,” for 
which she evidently entertains a most profound 
contempt. 

Perhaps the absence of reason, if not of 
rhyme, from these chanties may partly be due 
to the fact that till now, but few, if any, have 
been written down, and that, having been 
inaccurately heard or remembered, they have 
been helped out by improvisations of the “jolly 
tar” vocalists. In any case, it is of course 
easy to understand that in “heaving round” the 
capstan or hauling the ropes, when all that is 
required is ‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether,” it is desirable that neither 
words nor music shall put too severe a strain 
upon the intellect. Rhyme, rhythm, and a 
rollicking tune seem to be the only essentials, 
and where these are to be found, there is no 
limit to what the chanty can accomplish. “It 
will masthead the topsail-yards on making sail ; 
it will start the anchor, ride down the main tack 
with a will; it will break out and take on board 
cargo, and keep the pumps going. A good 
voice and a stirring chorus are worth an extra 
hand.” 

The music of many of the chanties is 
decidedly superior to the words. The tunes 
are for the most part lively and pleasing, while 
in almost every case, whether the song be of 
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English or foreign origin, the melody is dis- 
tinguished by a certain rhythmical flow, as 
though it had been composed to the accom- 
paniment of the winds and the waves. Of 
course time is a very important consideration 
in a good chanty, and six-eight or barcarolle 
time seems, as is only natural, to be the favourite 
measure. For heavy work, however, or when 
hands are few, a mournful style of chanty in 
common time is usually adopted. 

Apart from the working songs the sailors 
appear to possess a r¢épertoire of what may be 
termed “fancy” songs, which are sung at the 
“fo’c’slehead,” or to lighten the hours of the 
dog watches. On these occasions Dibdin’s 
compositions-may often be heard; for he, we are 
told, is the solitary land-lubber whose sea-songs 
have become popular on board ship. Miss 
Smith is very indignant with Professor Blackie, 
who remarked in a lecture on Scotch songs that 
all the very best British sea-songs have been 
written by Scotchmen, pointing to Allan Cun- 
ningham’s “A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea,” 
and Mickle’s “ Mariner’s Wife,” in proof of his 
assertion. Our authoress, however, declares 
that these are but sea-songs written for lands- 
men, and that “there has never been but one 
man’s songs written on shore popular with the 
bluejackets ; but one man’s songs that seafaring 
men have declared redolent of pitch and tar 
and oakum, written with the true spirit of a 
sailor; but one man’s songs that the ship’s 
fiddlers scraped on Saturday nights at sea 
before the toast of ‘Sweethearts and Wives,’ 
or were sung to cheer the tars as they toiled at 
the capstan—and that man was Dibdin.” 

Next to the British the most interesting col- 
lection is that of French sea-songs. These 
have been gathered principally from the coast 
of Brittany and Provence. Some few might 
almost rival the English chanty in incoherence, 
but a certain proportion are distinguished either 
by vivacity or pathos. One of the finest of the 
latter type is the Breton Sailors’ Litany, which 
is sung before starting on a voyage. The words 
of this song are as touching and impressive as 
the music is characteristic. Besides the sailors’ 
ditties, we have also some interesting specimens 
of French river and rowing songs. It will 
probably be new to most of Miss Smith’s 
readers that the “ Vaudeville” is really an early 
form of French water-song. *“It originated 
with the workmen of.a fuller of Vau de Vire, 
or the valley by the River Vire. These men 
used to sing while spreading their cloths on 
the bank of the river ; usually the subject was 
some incident or adventure of the day, and thus 
from Vau de Vire we get the Vaudeville.” 

The Italian collection is somewhat disap- 
pointing. It is true we are given some half- 
dozen Neapolitan fishermen’s songs, beginning 
with the well-known “Santa Lucia;” but when 
we come to Venice we have but one specimen 
of a genuine gondoliers’ chorus. It is sad to 
learn the gondoliers,no longer chant strophes 
of Tasso’s “Jerusalem” as they used to do in 
the golden days of Venice. That good old 
custom died with the independence of their 
city, and now that steamers ply up and down 
the Grand Canal, it seems probable that not 
only the gondoliers’ songs, but the gondoliers 
themselves, will be improved off the face of the 
waters. 

Passing over the chapter on Scandinavian 
sea-songs, we come to the rather scanty collec- 
tion of German sailors’ songs. It appears that 
the Germans “ have no organized set of chanties, 
belonging to their different kinds of work, as 
our men have on board ship. Their songs are 
mostly set to some well-known popular tune, 
though the words are as sailor-like as any I 
have come across. A love of good music seems 

















to be implanted in the heart of every son of the 
great ‘ Vaterland,’ be he prince or be he com- 
mon sailor. And the bluejackets of Germany 
heave their anchors and haul their ropes to 
some Led of Mendelssohn or chorus of Handel, 
as the British tar heaves and hauls to some 
quaint yo-ho-ing of his own composing.” In 
another place the authoress tells us that looking 
through a note-book full of songs written down 
for her by a Hamburg sailor, she found the 
following gems mentioned as being favourites 
on board German vessels; — Mendelssohn’s 
“Scheiden,” which they use as an outward- 
bound song, his “Abschied vom Walde,” and 
Schubert’s setting of Goethe’s ‘“Wanderer’s 
Nacht- Lied.” 

It is unfortunate that Miss Smith has been 
able to obtain no specimens of Spanish sailor 
songs. One would have thought that the 
country which sent forth the Armada to crush 
the might of Britain would have been rich in 
sea ballads of a patriotic, not to say braggart, 
nature, As some compensation for this blank 
in the collection, there is an unexpectedly 
interesting chapter upon Russian maritime 
songs. It appears that the crew of a Russian 
man-of-war generally includes a band of twenty- 
five musicians, who supply the music on all 
occasions of ceremony. For example, when 
setting out on a voyage, or upon the return 
from a long one, the band will play the Russian 
National Anthem, the sailors singing it bare- 
headed. A curious custom which prevails on 
board a war-vessel, where the captain is popu- 
lar, is to take the unfortunate man and toss 
him in the air between a double line of sailors, 
in time to a certain favourite tune. We should 
imagine that, in face of this custom, Russian 
naval captains do not strive overmuch to gain 
popularity with their crews, A prettier trait in 
the character of the Russian sailors is their 
love for birds, many of them, when bound upon 
a long voyage, asking permission to take some 
favourite caged songster with them. 

The latter’ part of the book deals chiefly with 
Japanese, Chinese, Indian, and African water- 
songs, a few specimens of each being given, but 
none of these are possessed of much interest, 
musically speaking. On her last . page the 
authoress has addressed the following apposite 
quotation to the critics :-— 


Gentle breath of yours my sails must fill, 
Or else my project fails. 


In face of which appeal it would be ungracious 
to call attention to any little sins of commission 
or omission in what is, after all, a valuable 
contribution both to musical and to nautical 
literature. 





ONE of the most interesting events this season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, was the 
production of the ‘‘Meistersinger.” The opera was 
well - mounted, and the cast good. Herr Alvary 
was Walther, Herr Fischer Hans Sachs, Trl. Beltaque 
£va, and Herr Seidelmayer David. 


** # 


THE first of the new series of Thomas Orchestral 
Concerts, which, as we mentioned last month, have 
been. re-established on a fresh basis, took place last 
month at Chickering Hall, New York. The long 
but interesting. programme was listened to with the 
greatest appreciation; and it is evident that very 
general satisfaction is felt that these famous concerts 
are not, after all, to be discontinued. 


nae 


HERR NIKISCH, the first Kapellmeister of the 
Leipzig Opera Orchestra, is mentioned as the suc- 
cessor to Herr Gericke, the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, No better choice could have 
been made, for Nikisch is well known as an able 
chef d’ orchestre, and a liberal-minded musician. 
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A. SKETCH BY ELEANOR HOLMES, 
AUTHOR OF 
*©In TiME TO Come,” ‘* THRO’ A REFINER’S 
FrRE,” ETC. 


———m! 0 ——e 
PRELUDE. 


T was low tide, and the great rocks that make 
the jagged coast of Eastclyffe a terror to all 
navigators, were standing sheer out of the calm 
blue waters like fortified castles in the time of 

an armed truce. 

Far away down the great expanse of hard, firm 

sand that shelves gently from the humble esplanade, 
you could hear the tiny ripple of the waves as they 
toyed playfully with the shore, upon which at times 
they could make such terrific and thundering on- 
slaught. The sun was sinking into the west, behind 
the bleak downs which his slanting beams were now 
lighting up with a delicate pink glow, faintly reflected 
in the still surface of the slumbering sea. 

It was the hour of the day when the child of 
promise went out to meditate in the fields, and lifting 
up his eyes first beheld the wife that had been chosen 
for him from above, and sent to him from afar,—an 
hour dear to the active-minded and practical among 
the sons and daughters of men, no less than to the 
dreamy and reflective,—an hour when weariness is 
.the earnest of timely repose, and the heart is attuned 
to a delicious melancholy at once soothing and aspir- 


ing, when the joyous in spirit are involuntarily 


hushed, and the sorrowful of heart are unconsciously 
healed. 

Nevertheless it is also the hour when the great 
mass of mankind is engaged in eating its dinner, and 
accordingly the beach at Eastclyffe was almost 
deserted when the coach rattled.up to the White Inn, 
styled by courtesy the Esplanade Hotel, and having 
deposited a single passenger upon its doorstep, pro- 
ceeded on its way to the more frequented if less 
picturesque watering - place some six males farther 
west. 

Eastclyffe was out of the world except during the 
tourist season, and these were early days yet for 
tourists. gd 

The month was young June, and the beach was 
bare of stragglers when the solitary visitor—George 
Everard by name—having chosen his room and 
ordered his dintier, strolled down languidly for a 


whiff of the fresh evening breezes. He was a man’ 


who had seen his first youth, though scarcely per- 
haps his best days. His fortieth birthday was not 


very far off, but he had the free, disengaged air of one 


who has never been put to straits to provide for wife 
or children, In: French vernacular he would have 
been called an homme jeune still, in spite of the lines 
on his broad forehead and the crow’s feet about ‘his 
rather melancholy eyes. It is a nice distinction, 
striking an impartial balance between the jeune 
homme in the heyday of his youthful vigour and 
arrogance and the homme fait whose powers of mind 
and body have just turned the fatal corner. He was 
something like a fruit kept back from seasonable 
ripening by long sunlessness, and nipping winds and 
chilling mists. If this man had not been tried by the 
small fire of domestic worries, he had also known 
nothing of that fervent happiness that alone opens the 
gates of Paradise ¢o the sons of Adam. Strong and 
vigorous as he looked, there was something aimless 
and lagging in his step as he strolled along the 
sparkling sands suggestive of a mortal enmud, and 
ennut is impossible to the.man or woman who has 
once, however blindly or mistakenly, found new life 
in the love of another. 

He had just reached the farthest point of the bay, 
and was standing, half-idly, half-curiously at the foot 
of the slippery rocks that fence it in on either side, 
when a sound broke upon the stillness of the evening 
gir, and caused him to lift his head quickly *in 
suddenly awakened interest. 





It was that of a perfectly pure soprano voice, not a 
boy’s—he knew that at once from the undertone of 
unconscious human passion, conspicuous by its 
absence in the masculine treble. As well look for 
that intonation in the voice of a seraph, if haply it 
were audible to mortal ears, or in the clear tones of a 
sonorous bell, as in the pure high notes of the trained 
chorister. But in the vocal organ of the most untried 
and innocent of maidens you shall detect it at once— 
perhaps with a thrill of half-painful sympathy. 

The man turned and looked about him—high above 
his head, over his shoulder, back to the beach he had 
just crossed—everywhere, in short, but in the right 
direction ; and meanwhile the vuice; unconscious of 
his listening, sang on to the gentle accompanying 
murmur of the incoming waves— 

Hear ye, Israel ! Hear what the Lord speaketh ! 

Oh hadst thou heeded my commandments ! 
He knew the exquisite aria well: had heard it often 
sung by great oratorio singers in crowded concert- 
rooms, yet never had it spoken to himself individually, 
never had it thrilled his pulses with so nnutterable a 
sense of yearning for an unattainable peace as to-day, 
from this unknown voice by an unfamiliar shore, 
Involuntarily the man bared his head, and stood still, 
listening breathlessly till it was finished. 

*‘Do you think I know it now?” asked the 
invisible singer, of some invisible companion. 

‘* A deal better than your teacher,” was the reply, 
spoken in a tone of rough masculine approbation. 

Everard smiled, and began clambering over the 
rocks in the direction from whence the two voices 
plainly proceeded. As-he did so he could not help 
overhearing a little more of their conversation, and 
speculating as to the nature of the relationship exist- 
ing between them. 

‘Miss Forrester knows a deal about music, Jem, 
though you do say she sings like a crow.” 

** So she does, and you sing like an angel ; so what 
do you want of learning from the likes of her?” 

“‘ She can give me hints,” replied the first voice 
in a tone of gentle apology. 

‘Qh, hints be blowed,” returned the other, with a 
kind of good-humoured impatience. ‘‘ Nightingales 
don’t want hints, I reckon. Hullo!” 

The exclamation was caused by the sudden appear- 
ance of George Everard, 

He stood for a moment in amazed silence, and then 
took off his hat. 

‘*Ev’nin’, sir,” said the youth, staggering 
awkwardly to his feet, in response to the strange 
gentleman’s courteous salutation. The girl inclined 
her head in shy gravity. 

**Was it you who were singing just now?” said 
Everard, looking at her with an unusual light in his 
deep-set hazel eyes. 

* Yes, sir,” she replied, dropping her own before 
his strangely searching glance. 

Her accent, pure and distinct, but slightly un- 
English in its intonation, matched her voice, but 
seemed curiously out of keeping at once with the 
companionship in which Everard found her, and with 
the distressing ugliness of her dress. 

She was made, he said to himself, for oriental 
colours and rich clinging draperies, and behold! she 
was clad in an ill-fitting, washed-out cotton frock, 
with an old black straw hat perched carelessly on the 
top of her thick curly hair. 

From her Everard turned to her companion, and 
encountered a pair of churlish blue eyes fixed on 
himself in evident dislike and disapproval. The 
eyes belonged to an honest sunburnt face, with no pre- 
tensions to good looks, and the face was mounted on 
a tall loose-limbed body, barely out of the hobble- 
dehoy stage, and looking to extreme disadvantage at 
the present moment, in a suit of second-hand clothes, 
at least one size too small for it. 

‘“‘ This young lady, ahem, your sister, I suppose, 
has a very beautiful voice,” said Everard, looking 
gravely from one to the other. 

‘**Taint bad, but she aint my sister, and we must 
be going home now. Come along, Polly,” and the 
youth held out a hand to assist her, which she took 
with evident unwillingness. 

Moreover, her colour rose visibly when she caught 
sight of a furtive smile on the strange gentleman’s 
countenance. 

‘* Good-night,” he said, with a courtesy which was 








probably [quite fnewjto her. ‘‘I hope you will) at 
least allowfme to thank you for the rare treat I have 
just en : 

“‘She didn’t know as how any one were by, did 
you, Poll ?” interrupted the surly youth, with boorish 
bluntness. 

“T am glad the gentleman liked it,” murmured 
Polly very bashfuliy, with a deprecatory yet coquettish 
glance at Everard from under a pair of heavily- 
fringed eyelids. 

The next moment the incongruous couple, so at 
least this man was disposed to consider them, were 
scrambling over the rocks, leaving him to the reverie 
which the girl’s wonderful voice had awakened in a 
heart as ready for the startling call of a new emotion 
as seasoned wood for a sudden conflagration. 

‘Why had it brought him back, he asked himself, 
astonished, to a chapter of his life he had fancied 
closed for ever ? 

Why had the girl’s dark face, albeit so sordidly 
and unbecomingly framed, called up before him 
another which he had once striven in vain to forget, 
but which had since been blotted out from his mental 
vision by the inexorable hand of time ? 

He went back many years in his life that evening 
as he sat on the rocks after the girl had gone away 
with her uncouth conipanion, and he was amazed to 
find how vividly the past returned to him, and how 
distinctly he could hear again, in memory, “‘ the 
sound of a voice” which had long been “still” for 
him, and which at last, he had, if the truth must be 
told, almost ceased to remember. 

Not till a wave broke sharply and angrily at the 
foot of the rock on which he sat was he recalled 
to any sense of time; and then he realized with a 
sudden start of genuine dismay that he had allowed 
the incoming tide to cut off his communication with 
the beach, unless he intended to swim like a duck 
across the foamy surging waters. 

‘This is pleasant,” he muttered, when he had 
reached the extremity of the rocky ramparts with 
which Nature has fenced in the bay of Eastclyffe, 
and perceived, as he had feared, that the water had 
already left but a little of the sands visible, and that 
little wholly out of reach. 

‘¢ A nice thing to be in all the papers to-morrow. 
Traveller orders his dinner at hotel, goes out for a 
stroll on the beach, and gets drowned first thing by 
the tide. That little girl’s voice has played the very 
deuce with me.” 

“Mr. Everard ! Mr. Everard !” 

The little girl’s voice and none other was calling 
him from the top of the all but perpendicular cliff 
that loomed up behind him through the gathering 
twilight. He fancied he could make out her figure 
even at that giddy and for him unattainable height. 

** Yes,” he shouted back. ‘* Who calls?” 

‘It is I, sir; they are anxious about you at the 
hotel, and I said,—I mean Jem said he had seen 
you,” 

** You are very kind,” replied Everard, drily ignor- 
ing Jem’s share in the business with shameful in- 
gratitude; ‘‘ but I don’t quite see how I am to get 
back to the hotel, unless I swim, which unhappily 
I can’t do.” 

‘* You don't need to do that, sir, if you make haste, 
and don’t mind a scramble over the rocks.” 

‘*T very much prefer a scramble to being drowned,” 
replied Everard with perfect sincerity. There was 
certainly nothing of listlessness about the man at 
present. 

‘Well, sir, if you keep as near to the cliff as 
possible, you’ll get to the cove about a mile farther 
up, and there you'll find some steps that will bring 
you to the top of the cliff.” 

‘¢ Thank you very much.” 

** But, sir, you must be careful when you get there, 
for there was a landslip last month, and the path is 
broken in several places.” 

“That is a little awkward certainly. I think on 
the whole I should prefer to be drowned to having 
my brains dashed out by a fall from the cliff.” 

** Jem could bring a lantern,” said the voice with 
a slightly hesitating tone in it that he could detect 
even at this distance. 

“Tt would make it well worth while to any one 
who took that trouble.” 

“Oh, he would not think of ¢Aat,” said the girl 
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so proudly, that Everard felt quite ashamed that he 
should have thought of it. 

‘*I will leave my fate in your hands,” he said 
quietly, ‘‘ You are answerable for it to-night.” 

‘Please, sir, don’t lose any more time; it’s a 
spring tide to-night.” 

He looked behind him at the fast advancing tide, 
and then up at the moonless sky, and perceived that 
what she said was likely to be true. 

Already the rocks where he had been sitting a few 
short minutes back were sensibly diminished in bulk 
and height, and the fringe of seaweed sbove his 
head told its own story very plainly. 

He bent all his latent energies to the task before 
him, and wa: amazed to find how his spirits rose with 
the approaching waters. The life that had seemed 
so distasteful and wearisome a few hours ago was 
fraught with a sudden new interest now that it was 
threatened by this unforeseen danger, 

Through the dull roar of the waves as he slipped 
and groped and stumbled over the sharp jagged 
rocks, he seemed to hear the sound of that beautiful 
voice which had:so strangely quickened his pulses, and 
the note of passionate yet tender reproach that had 
somehow compelled him to look back upon a wasted 
life. 

He was sensible that this night was to him a crisis, 
and something like a prayer formed itself in his 
awakened soul, a prayer that took in the future not 
less than the past and present, and asked for help 
as well as pardon. And so it seemed an eternity to 
him—it was really scarcely an hour—when, panting 
and exhausted and dishevelled, he stumbled up the 
uneven steps and dropped wearily at the feet of the 
girl who had unconsciously brought about this revolu- 
tion in his life. But.she was not alone. There is 
always a third note in the chord, and it may chance 
to be a discord. Beside her was a tall figure carrying 
a bull’s-eye lantern. It flashed full on his face, and 
Everard recognised the honest, churlish, clownish 
countenance., It flashed upon him even then that 
the future held some bitterness for both of them 
whereof this girl should be the cause. And the 
event proved that his instinct was by no means in 
error, 


PAST AND PRESENT, 


From one cause or another George Everard passed 
but an indifferent night after his adventure on the 
beach. It is an indisputable fact that the bones 
stiffen after early youth has once been left behind, 
and active as he was he had not often indulged 
latterly in such wild scrambles as that of the previous 
evening. Consequently he slept late next morning, 
and it was nearly twelve o’clock before he emerged 
from the small coffee-room (where a couple of 
obsequious waiters had assiduously watched him at 
breakfast), and inquired the nearest way to the 
rectory. 

It, together with the tiny church which the strag- 
gling population had long outgrown, stood back some 
little way from the sea under the shelter of the down, 
and Everard found himself obliged to walk through 
the steep village street in order to get there. 

On his way he looked out rather eagerly for his 
two young friends of last night. They had conducted 
him within a hundred yards or so of his hotel, and 
then, despite his urgent entreaties, the stern youth 
answering to the name of Jem had declined to allow 
his fair companion to be seen on the esplanade in the 
company of a strange gentleman, and the two had 
accordingly struck off into a side lane leading to the 
village. 

Some mysterious instinct had hindered Everard 
from asking any questions at the hotel as to the 
possessor of that wonderful soprano which had more 
or less haunted his uneasy slumbers all night, and he 
was still in complete !ignorance of her name and 
history. He passed more than one picturesque 
cottage with climbing creepers and trim garden, in 
which his active imagination could frame her without 
much difficulty, but of herself he saw nothing. 

Arrived at the rectory, he found a pretty gable- 
ended thatched house, a blaze of crimson roses in 
front, standing in the midst of a smooth well-kept 


‘* Dick has a very comfortable berth here,” mur- 
mured Everard, as he pulled at the long bell handle 
under the low flowery porch, ‘‘I wonder if there is 
a Mrs. Dick and a troop of little Dicks, or has the 
old boy followed my evil example?” 

The neat maid appeared before him at that moment 
a: if in answer to his conjecture, and said the rector 
was not at home, but Miss Forrester was in the 
garden, and what name should she say ? 

‘‘ Everard ’”’—began the visitor; but at that mo- 
ment a door was opened, and a lady came out into 
the hall, at sight of whom he stepped forward with a 
very genuine expression of satisfaction. 

‘‘ Miss Forrester, I wonder if you will remember 
an old friend of your brother’s?” 

Miss Forrester started violently, and the roll of 
music she was carrying dropped from her hand. 

‘Oh, George! Mr. Everard, I mean. I am sur- 
prised to see you!” 

‘And pleased, too, I hope?” said Everard, who 
had picked up the music by this time, and also pos- 
sessed himself of the lady’s hand which he retained 
longer than was absolutely necessary, and which 
—strange as it may seem—she did not instantly with- 
draw, though no doubt she ought to have done so. 

“‘Dick will be pleased,” she answered evasively 
when thus challenged as to her sentiments. ‘‘He has 
always remembered you.” 

‘More than most people have, I fear. I have 
been a rolling-stone for a good many years now.” 

‘*And gathered no moss apparently?” she said, 
with a swift yet shy glance at him from under the 
sheltering brim of her large garden hat. 

‘“‘H’m, I don’t know. I begin to feel rather 
ancient. When will old Dick be in? and shall I 
have to face any one in the shape of a wife?” 

‘No one. Dick and I have married each other.” 

‘* Well, I congratulate you both, but at the same 
time I am sorry for the man old Dick has defrauded.” 

‘*He does not exist,” responded Miss Forrester 
promptly, taking off her garden gloves, rolling them 
into a ball, and throwing them into a basket at the 
other end of the room with a curiously abrupt gesture 
that moved him to a smile. It was so exactly like 
what he had always remembered of Elizabeth 
Forrester, who for the rest was wonderfully little 
altered at thirty-six from what she had been at nine- 
teen. She had been blunt and downright and sturdy 
then. She was so still, and not much older looking ; 
so, at least, thought Everard, who had known her 
once so well that people imagined, perhaps with- 
out sufficient reason, that he meant to know her 
better. 

Meanwhile the neat maid had reappeared in answer 
to a summons from her mistress, 

‘*Go round to the church, please, and tell Mary 
Moses I cannot give her her lesson till the evening.” 

‘*Who may Mary Moses be?” inquired Everard 
with languid interest as he dropped into an easy-chair. 

‘A little village girl to whom I give lessons in 
singing.” 

‘‘With a voice like Jenny Lind and Tietjens in 
one? I have heard her,” 

‘* Where have you heard her?” 

“On the rocks at sunset. She nearly was the 
cause of my being drowned, only happily she came 
to the rescue just as the angry waves were threatening 
to overwhelm me altogether,” 

‘I perceive,” said Miss Forrester in a tone not 
altogether devoid of dryness, ‘‘ that you are as fond 
of indulging in rhodomontade as ever.” 

‘¢ This is not rhodomontade, it is the simple truth ;” 
and he proceeded to relate his adventure of the night 
before, ending with a request to be informed of the 
natural history—past, present, and to come—of Miss 
Mary Moses. Was she a Jewess, as her name im- 
plied? Was she going to marry that young cub 
called Jem? and had Miss Forrester reflected that it 

was criminal, positively quite criminal, to deprive the 
world of such a musical genius as hers?” 

Everard paused to take breath, and encountered a 
curious searching expression from Miss Forrester’s 
keen-eyes that made him feel slightly embarrassed. 

“Well, to begin at the beginning. She is not 
a Jewess. No one knows who she is. She is 
called. Moses because she was drawn out of the 
water; in other words, she was the sole survivor of a 





lawn, tastefully laid out with borders of old-fashioned 
sweet-smelling flowers. , 


fourteen years ago, a little while before we came 
here.” 

‘* Good heavens !” ejaculated Everard, jutting out 
a hand involuntarily to steady himself against the 
table. ‘‘Is it possible? Where did the ship hail 
from, do you know?” 

‘*She was a French emigrant ship, bound for New 
York from Havre, I believe. There were thirty 
corpses washed ashore, and it is quite possible this 
child’s parents may have been among them; but 
there is no proof of her identity, and, as I tell you, 
she was the sole survivor.” ' 

Everard was silent, but the colour had ebbed away 
from his face, leaving it of such an ashy paleness that 
Miss Forrester was quite alarmed. 

She left the room instantly, returning after a mo- 
ment or two with a glass of port wine which she 
desired Everard to swallow at once. He obeyed 
with a faint smile, and then apologized for having 
made such a fool of himself. 

** Not at all,” responded Miss Forrester; ‘‘ your 
nerves had a shock last night.” 

‘‘ They had, I think, in more ways than one. How 
old did you say that girl was?” 

‘*Sixteen, we suppose, but she looks older. I 
always feel sure myself she was of French birth. 
She is so very un-English looking.” 

‘* And you propose to sacrifice her to a clown like 
that young Jem?” 

‘* Sacrifice her?” repeated Miss Forrester, looking 
entirely mystified. ‘‘She and Jem Mills are certainly 
very young, and I don’t know that there is any actual 
engagement between them, but I can’t see what sacri- 
fice there will be in the matter, unless on the part, of 
the old woman who adopted Mary fourteen years — 
ago.” 

‘‘But the thing is absurd,” cried Everard im- 
patiently. ‘‘Can any one look at that girl, and not 
see that she might be a princess? and can any one 
hear her voice, and not perceive that she is a genius 
—a born artist ?” ° 

‘She has a very fine voice certainly, but I don’t 
see what use it will be to her as the wife of James 
Mills.” 

*©Good heavens! she must not be his wife, the 
thing would be simply suicidal. I suppose there are 
a dozen village girls who would do every whit as well 
for him,” 

‘Only: none he happens to fancy,” replied Mrs. 
Forrester rather drily. 

‘‘Oh! fancy be hanged! That girl must not be 
sacrificed to a young cub’s fancy. You must let me 
see her, and hear her sing.” * 

‘* Of course,” replied Miss Forrester abruptly. ‘‘1I 
can’t prevent you from seeing her, but I do hope you 
are not going to turn her head, or come between her 
and an old friend like Jem Mills.” 

‘*T won’t turn her head, but I must hear that 
voice again. If it is what I fancied last night, she 
ought to be given a chance of doing something with 
it, and I don’t know that I could spend my old 
uncle’s hoardings better than by having her thoroughly 
trained.” 

‘* What ? for the stage?” cried Miss Forrester, in 
a tone of unmistakeable horror, 

*¢ And why not for the stage? or the concert-room, 
if you prefer it? Good heavens! my dear friend, 
you can’t bottle up a genius like that. It wéé/ out in 
spite of you.” 

‘* Well I certainly would not make a public singer 
of her,” said the rector’s sister rather doggedly. *‘I 
don’t think it would be at all fitting for a girl in her 
station,” : 

‘“‘Then to what station do you propose to limit 
musical genius?” inquired Everard. 

‘““We won’t fight the first day,” replied Miss 
Forrester, with a visible effort to control a somewhat 
dictatorial temper. ‘‘ Here is Dick,” as the window 
was darkened by a long black figure in clerical garb. 
“Dick, here is George Everard come to look us 
up.” 

PWith one step the rector was beside his old 
college friend, and the two men nearly wrung each 
other's hands off in their silent emotion at thus 
meeting again, 

For the next two hours Mary’s voice was forgotten. 
Miss Forrester departed to give some necessary 
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Everard retired toa seat under the weeping willow, 
where they talked without ceasing of a past common 
to both, and then reviewed in turn the events that 
had taken place since their lives had been sundered. 

‘« And you never married, George?” hazarded the 
rector presently; “never got over that affair at 
Blois, eh?” 

*¢T have never married, no—and as for that affair, 
I had almost forgotten it, to tell you the honest 
truth, till last night.” 

“Last night,” repeated his friend musingly. 
‘Do you mean at the notion of seeing me?” 

He alone of all,men had ever known the ins and 
outs of Everard’s love story in connection with a 
certain French maiden, the daughter of his tutor at 
Blois, which had ended, as such stories often do, in 
much ill-feeling and anger on the part of both the 
families concerned, and in the lady’s subsequent 
marriage to another man. 

‘*No,” Everard answered abruptly, ‘‘I was re- 
minded of those old days by the sound of a voice. 
Good Lord! how it did startle me, and bring me 
back to those summer evenings at Blois, before you 
came to find her gone and me miserable.” 

“What voice?” asked the rector. ‘‘ Not little 
Mary Moses surely? Have you heard her 
already ?” ' 

‘*I have heard her, and seen her. Dick, you 
would laugh at me as an old fool if I told you what 
I felt about her.” 

“You know who she is, don’t you?” 

‘You don’t know who she is,” replied Everard 
quietly. 

‘*No one does. She is a waif cast up by the sea.” 

‘6 She is her daughter.” 

The rector recoiled with an expression of blank 
incredulity. 

‘©T am convinced of it. The likeness is startling. 
I saw it last night when I suspected nothing. Now 
that I know the circumstances of her rescue here, I 
am sure.” 

“But man alive! how can you be sure? What 
proof have you?” 

‘« This proof, that some few years ago I went ‘back 
to the old house at Blois with a foolish desire to see 
or hear what time had done with my old idol, and I 
found her gone—drowned they told me in a storm off 
the English coast, on her way out to America with 
her husband and child.” 

‘Good heavens! George, that is a very strange 
coincidence. The ship from which this child was 
rescued was bound for America from Havre.” 

‘CT know it. Your sister has told me, and the 
dates tally. In short, Dick, I have no more doubt 
that the girl is Aer child, than that I am the same 
George Everard who loved herself in bygone times, 
and had nearly managed to forget her, till last 
night.” 

‘* And now?” asked the rector curiously. 

‘“‘ Now the past lives for me, if you wish to know, 
and I desire to serve her if I can, by serving her 
child.” 

‘‘How will you serve Mary?” inquired Mr. 
Forrester, looking more and more mystified at this 
speech. 

‘Tf she will allow me, I will have that glorious 
voice of hers properly trained. It would be a sin to 
deprive the world of such a treasure.” 

“The world has done without it hitherto,” replied 
the other dubiously. 

“ Dick, I did not think you were such a Philis- 
tine.” 

Dick sighed. When he had first met his old 

friend again in thé company of his. sister, he had 
been conscious of a secret hope that these two, who 
had once been all but lovers, might end by being 
more than friends, ‘and descend the vale of years 
together. 
- But this sentimental dinging to the bare memory 
of an extinct passion scarcely seemed to leave much 
room for any further indulgence of such a hope, and 
the rector was obliged: to renounce *; however 
reluctantly.:: . : 

*T never was artistically inclined like you,” 
teplied apologetically, in answer to Everard’s re- 
proach of Philistinism,: “and -you see I can’t help 
fearing it may-do hatm tather than good to take the 
girl out of her own station of life.” 








“But is she in her own station now? Can you 
look at her, Dick, and call-her a village girl ?” 

‘**She is a village girl all the same, and you had 
better leave her so,” replied Dick, with something of 
his sister’s doggedness, 

“*She is a heaven-born genius!” exclaimed the 
other impulsively, ‘‘and to train that voice will be 
about the best work I shall ever have the chance of 
doing.” 

So he believed in all sincerity. Whether he were 
right or wrong in so believing, time alone could 
prove. 

(Zo be continued.) 





Foreign Rotes. 


O-—— 


THE cremation of the remains of Madame IIma di 
Murska and her daughter took place last week at 
Gotha. Very pathetic are the inscriptions on the 
urns in which the ashes are placed. On the urn of the 
prima donna are the words: ‘ Ashes are all that 
remain of the nightingale;” on her daughter’s : 
‘©The woman whose remains lie ‘here, has battled 
and suffered much in vain.” 

* * * 

HERR CaRL HALiR of Weimar has declined the 
invitation to become concert-master of the Dresden 
orchestra in place of Professor Lauterbach. The 
post has. since been offered to, and accepted by, 
Heinrich Petri of Leipzig. 

* *& * , 

Frau CostMA WAGNER and her advisers have 


‘reconsidered their determination not to hold the 


Festspiele at Baireuth this year. Now the intention 
is to give performances of ‘‘ Parsifal,” ‘‘ Tristan,” 
and the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” between July 19 and 
August 2. Herr Shuch, the Dresden conductor, is 
invited to be one of the officiating Kapellmeister this 
year. Malten, Gudehus, and Scheidemantel, the 
Dresden Wagnerian: soprano, tenor, and baritone, 
have already been secured. 
* * ® 
THE Madrid journals have been speaking in high 
praise of a recently produced ‘‘Scéne Veneziane,” 
for orchestra, by M. Mancinelli. The work is in five 
parts, the first of which pictures the humours of the 
Carnival; the second is entitled ‘‘ Declaration of 
Love.” (adagio) ; the third, ‘‘ Flight of the Lovers ” 
(scherzo); the fourth, ‘Return in a Gondola” 
(andante); the fifth, ‘‘Ceremonial and Wedding 
Dances” (lento and allegro brillianté). The suite 
is described by a Spanish critic as ‘‘ conceived by a 
Southern imagination, and traced by an expert hand, 
with the mastery of a musician who, while he 
assimilates his orchestration to the style of Richard 
Wagner, knows how to preserve his own_indivi- 
duality.” 
nee 
Tue Grand Opera House at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
was destroyed by fire on January 21. The loss is 
estimated at $200,000. Fortunately the theatre was 
empty at the time, and the fire was attended by no 
loss of life. 
s * * 
VERDI is said to have revised the score of *‘ Otello,” 
developing the storm scene in the first act, and 
writing a new prelude to the third act. 


* * * , 


Duke Ernest II. of Saxe-Coburg- Gotha has 
composed another opera in five acts, called “‘ Diane 
de Solange.” This will not be very welcome news 
to such of his countrymen as heard his last operatic 
attempt. 

ee ® 

A NEW opera by Lindner called “Der Meister- 
dieb” is in course of preparation at the Dresden 
Court Theatre. 

we ** * 

Tne Prince Regent of Bavaria has signified, in an 
autograph letter to Madame Wagner, his intention of 
taking the Baireuth or ro under oy own especial 


| patronage. 
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THE Editor of the New York Musical Courier has 
presented to musical conductors what he considers 


three ideal modern programmes, .which are as 
follows :— 





Overture “ Sakuntala” (Goldmark). 
Second Piano Concerto in B flat major (Brahms) 
Symphony, ‘‘ Im Walde ” (Raff). 


lu 


“ Fine Faust Ouverture ” (Wagner) 

First Piano Concerto B flat minor (T'schaikowsky) 
Symphonic Prologue ‘‘ Otello" (Krug) 

Scherzo Capriccioso (Dvorak). 


Ill, 
Overture ‘‘ Phédre” (Massenet). 


Duo for alto and tenor from ‘‘Samsonand Delilah” (Saint * 


Saéns). 

Dramatic Symphony (Rubinstein). 

It will be seen that these ‘‘ideal” programmes 
at least the merit of brevity. But why only one vocal 


item ? 
* oe O* 


IN, consequence of her success in ‘“‘Lakmé” at 
Madrid, Miss Emma Nevada has been engaged for 
forty performances in South America, for which she is 
to receive $2800 each. She will inaugurate the 
new theatre at Rio de Janeiro, which will be named 


after her. 
* * * 


Dr. Von BU ow will shortly undertake a piano- 
forte tour in the United States, but the assertion in 
the German papers that Hans Richter will conduct 
the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts in the doctor's 
absence is incorrect. 

* ee 


THE committee charged with the direction of the 
festivities to be held at Genoa in 1892 in honour 
of,‘Christopher Columbus, have definitely commis- 
sioned the composer Alberto Franchetti to write an 
opera bearing as title the name of the great naviga- 
tor. Antonio Barrilo will supply the libretto, 


** # 


MADAME PAULINE Lucca is about to undertake a 
fresh American tour of forty nights. She is to re- 
ceive £13,000 for the tour, and she will then take 
her farewell of public life at the age of forty-eight. 
It is exactly thirty years since Madame Lucca made 
her début at Olmiitz, as Elvira in ‘*I Puritani,” 


x * * 


One of the most interesting features of the Paris 
Exhibition wili be the performance of the Hungarian 
artistes from the Grand Theatre at Buda-Pesth, The 
performance will comprise national songs, orchestral 
music and dances in the genuine Magyar costumes, 
and among the performers is a violin-playing prodigy 
of eight years old. 

* * #? 


ForTY-ONE new Italian operas were produced last 
year. One of them achieved success, Italia, ‘‘ where 
is the spell that once hung on thy numbers?” 


s* * 


Yer another German musical paper has just been 
started at Hamburg, under the title of the Ham- 
burger Signale. 

sae 

Frau MATERNA, the Viennese Wagner soprano, 
has been arousing great enthusiasm by her singing 
at Brussels. M. Charles Lamoureux also visited 
Brussels, in order to engage the prima-donna to sing 
at his concerts in Paris next month. 


shh 


THE Municipal Council of Essen has offered prizes 
of 3000, 2000, and 10co marks for plans for the con- 
struction of a new town theatre, A sum of 400,000 
marks will be devoted to the building of the house. 


~“* * 


THEODORE WACHTEL, the veteran tenor, will 
celebrate in March the fortieth year of his artistic 
career. -He made his début at the Hamburg Stadt 
Theatre in 1849. - As .is well known, down to his 
twenty-fourth year, Wachtel was a hackney-coachman. 
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AN extremely valuable and interesting addition 
has been made to the library of the the Paris Con- 
servatoire, in the shape of the original manuscript 
of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Sonata Appassionata,” which has 
been sold by M. Baillot to the institution in ques- 
tion for the nominal sum of 600 francs—having been 
purchased at the sale of the composer's effects for 
36 kreutzers. Were further proof desired of the 
vendor’s generosity, it might be found in the fact 
that he has handed over the purchase-money to the 
pension fund of the “Association des Artistes 


Musiciens.” 
*“* * 


WE learn that the Czar has presented the Grand 
Theatre to the Conservatoire of St. Petersburg as a 
New Year's gift, together with a sum of two million 
roubles for its support. Perhaps ‘some day we shall 
be able to announce that some royal patron has 
bought Covent Garden or Drury Lane Theatre, and 
presented it to the country as a national opera 


house. 
* * * 


TueE direction of the Berlin Opera has determined 
to revive Gliick’s operas. The first to be performed 
is ‘‘ Armida,” which will be followed by the two 
‘ Iphigenias.” Lastly, ‘‘ Orpheus” will be pro- 
duced, with Fraulein Kraulick in the ¢¢é/e-ré/e, and 
Fri, Leisinger as ‘‘ Eurydice.” 


letter from : anf: 


——/0:— 





T is always interesting to read of the 
advance of the cause of music in a 
young country, more especially when 
that country is one of our own colonies. 

We have, therefore, much pleasure in printing 
the following cofmmunication from one of the 
friends of the Magazine, who has lately taken 
up his abode at Auckland, New Zealand :— 


Sir,—As a regular purchaser of your most excel- 
lent Magazine from the time it started, I take the 
liberty of forwarding you a few items from this 
picturesque New Zealand city, in which I have just 
taken up my residence. It enjoys pre-eminence in 
New Zealand for musical culture; and nothing 
gratified me more than to find the Magazine of 
Music well known, sagerly looked for, and exten- 
sively read. 

I have attended a number of amateur concerts 
since my arrival, the best of them being the annual 
performance of Handel's ‘* Messiah,” by the Auck- 
land Choral Society. Professor Schmitt was the 
conductor, and the performers (all amateurs) num- 
bered 145 voices and 40 instruments, while the 
Choral Hall was filled to excess with a very 
decorous audience. Passing over a few aberrations 
of time and tune on the part of various sections 
of the orchestra, the general effect of the instrumental 
part was really good. The chorus-singing was 
admirable—bold, steady, and precise. The soloists 
were seven in number—four ladies and three gentle- 
men—but only one of them appeared to be’ superior 
to the normal level of amateur effort in a small town. 
This was a Mrs, Geddis, a young lady with a mezzo- 
soprano voice, who sang, with really excellent effect, 
the recitative ‘‘ Then shall the eyes,” and the air 
** He shall feed His flock.” 

As for the other soloists, the tenor was too light in 
calibre and too mechanical in style; while the 
leading soprano lacked expression, and her voice, 
although flexible enough, was not invariably true. 
The third soprano possessed a sweeter voice, but 
an inartistic method of producing it. Both basses 
were creditable, Mr. Worrall having the more 
powerful, Mr. Abel the more flexible and pleasing 
quality of voice, Mrs, Burgess, a contralto of good 
volume, gave a tasteful rendering of ‘‘He was 
despised.” 

We are now looking forward to a concert by Mrs. 
Bahnson, wife of a Danish physician, who has come 
here for his health. According to the local press, 
the lady received her training from the teacher of 
Jenny Lind, and is going to astonish us. Nous. 
verrons. In the meantime, I remain, with best 
wishes, yours, etc., —, 











Musicians in 
Gounceif. 


°0.—-—— 





Dramatis Persone. 


Dr. Morton, A . Piano. 
Mrs. Morton, . . Violin, 


Miss SEATON, . Soprano. 
Miss CoLLins, . Contralto. 
Mr. TREVOR, ° - Tenor. 
Mr. Boyne, . « Baritone. 


(THIRD MEETING. ) 

R. M. How quickly our meetings seem to 
come round; it seems but the othér day 
that we were settling the preliminaries for 
our first. If I might be allowed the 

luxury of a commonplace, I should make the ever- 
green remark that ‘‘ time flies.” 

Mrs. M.-Why not say ‘‘ Tempus fugit,” like a 
sun-dial? I never yet heard of a sun-dial accused of 
being commonplace, and yet it seldom makes any 
other remark. 

Miss S. Iam sure if a sun-dial were present now 
it would tell us that we are wasting a great deal of 
time. There is Mr. Trevor simply dying to tell us 
what interesting songs he has discovered during the 
past month. 

Trevor. Well, as it happens, I do think that I 
have discovered two rather interesting compositions, 
and what makes them the more exciting is that they 
are both by the same anonymous author. ‘The first 
is a setting for soprano or tenor of Southey’s glorious 
‘*Ode to Night” (Reid Bros., London). The com- 
poser, instead of trusting to his own original genius, 
has modelled his song rather upon the Handelian 
style. Some of Handel’s mannerisms, indeed, are 
reproduced so faithfully as almost to give the effect 
of a parody. Still, it must be owned that the words 
lend themselves remarkably well to this treatment. 
I am sure that any one whose taste is for the 
classic style would appreciate this composition. 
The second piece, by the same composer and pub- 
lishers, is a vocal duet for soprano and tenor, called 
‘The Song of the Seaweed.” This reminds me 
rather of some of Arne’s duets. Will you try it with 
me, Miss Seaton? . It is not difficult. 

Miss S. I will do my best. (They sing.) 

Dr. M. Bravo! I call that an uncommonly pretty 
and clever piece of work, I should like to know the 
name of the composer. Whoever he may be, he is a 
good musician, and I think none the worse of him 
for affecting the ancient rather than the modern style. 

“Boyne. 1 sometimes think it would not be a bad 
plan for composers of no great natural gifts to 
systematically imitate the works of the great masters, 
and to label their compositions ‘‘in the school of ” or 
‘¢ after” So-and-So, just as painters used todo. The 
gift of imitation is so much commoner than that of 
imagination, 

Mrs. M. Yes, but I can’t see that second-rate 
imitations would be so much better than second-rate 
creations. There has been some discussion lately 
about quotation in musical works, It seems to me 
it would be more satisfactory if composers were to 
quote freely from all the best masters, honestly 
owning, of course, the sources from which they took 
their extracts. 

Dr. M. That would very soon bring us round 
again to the last-century fasticcios, which were made 
up of all the most popular airs taken indiscriminately 
from operas and oratorios, and fitted, as often as not, 
with utterly inappropriate words. 

Miss C. (sotto voce).\A pasty stuffed with plums. 
(Aloud) Now it is the violin’s turn. 

Mrs. M. 1 have not brought any violin music, 
because I cut my finger the other day, and have 
not been able to practise. Instead, I am going to 
tell you about some new cantatas, as that is a branch 
of the art which we have quite neglected hitherto, 
I have brought one called ‘‘ Damon and Phintias,’ 
by Prout (Novello & Co,, London); .a second 
called ‘‘ Les Frances Tireurs,” by T. Mee, Pattison 
(Carwen & Sons, London) ; and a third called ‘‘ The 
Skipper’s Daughter,” by Arthur Foote (Curwen & 
Sons), Mr. Prout’s work is a dramatic cantata for 











male voices (soli and chorus) and orchestra. It was 
written for, and is dedicated to the Egglesfield 
Musical Society, Oxford. As far as one can judge. 
from the score, I should say this was a striking and 
spirited composition, There is a pleasing air in the 
first part for Damon, called “O’er Lawn and Lea;” 
and in the second part, Phintias has a very dramatic 
solo, beginning ‘‘O’er Moor and Crag,” in which he 
describes the perils of his return journey to save his 
friend from sacrificing himself. I should say this work 
is rather beyond the powers of the ordinary choral 
society, where good male vocalists are not usually 
forthcoming. 

Miss C. Is anything ever beyond the powers of the 
amateur choral society, and the worse a male vocalist 
is, isn’t he all the more ready to fancy himself a com- 
bination of Santley and Sims Reeves ? 

Trevor. This is getting personal. But never mind 3 
nothing in this world is more conducive to perfect 
happiness than a blind belief in ourselves. 

Mrs. M. To continue. Difficulty is not the fault 
of ‘* Les Francs Tireurs,” which is ‘a French version 
of the story of Robin Hood, intended for the use of 
schools, The music is bright and simple, and I dare- 
say would sound very nice sung by good boys’ voices. 

Boyne. How English boys would turn up their 
noses at the idea of singing about Robin Hood in 
French, and one shudders at the mere thought of 
their accent. 

Trevor. Yes, I remember when we were boys we 
made a point of learning as little French as possible, 
quite as much, I believe, from motives of patriotism 
as of laziness. 

Mrs. M. I cannot say I care much for the third on 
my list, ‘‘ The Skipper’s Daughter.” It, too, is 


easy, but not interesting, and what can be duller 


than an uninteresting cantata? 

Boyne. Don’t you think that is true of music. in 
general? A stupid concert or opera always. bores me 
fifty times more than anything else in art or nature. 
I suppose it is because it gets on one’s nerves. Now 
I believe it is my turn to pfoduce some new master- 
piece. Here is a song called ‘‘ Suspense,” by Sydney 
Shaw (C. Woolhouse & Co,, London). It is not 
exciting, but there is nothing offensive about it, The 
accompaniment is conventional, and so are the words, 
and perhaps that is the unkindest thing one can say 
about any composition now-a-days, when everybody 
wants to be either amused or thrilled, and it is getting 
harder and harder to do either. The only other song I 
have brought is ‘I love you so,” words by Mary 
Pendered, music by W. E. Broome (Albert. Adams, 
Birmingham). This is a sufficiently tuneful, unpre- 
tentious little composition, but as it is too sentimental 


for any but a tenor to do full justice to, I shall not 


give you the opportunity of hearing it. 

Miss C, I call that shirking. However, I will set 
you a good example. I will sing you a song called 
‘‘ Twilight Visions,” by Herbert Sharpe (C. Wool- 
house), not because I am particularly struck with it, 
but because it goes down to low A, and like all 
contraltos I am fond of showing off my chest notes. 
(She sings. ) 

Dr. Ad. That is another specimen of. what Boyne 
would call the ‘‘inoffensive” type. One wonders 
why it should ever have been written, or, when 
written, why anybody should ever sing it, unless in 
order to show off their low notes. : 

Miss C. My second song is rather of the same 
calibre, and comes appropriately after “‘ Twilight: 
Visions,” for it is called ‘‘ Sleep.” It is by a-Mrs. 
Vernham (C. Woolhouse). I have also ‘‘ David's 
Message,” by M. Wolff van Sandeau (London Music 
Publishing Co.). This is.a semi-sacred song of the 
kind that is now so popular with a certain class of 
amateur singers. I do not care for the words, and 
the.melody would require very good singing to make 
it effective. 

Dr. M. Now for some instrumental music. As I 


‘represent both piano and organ, I have rather a large 


budget.. In the first place, I. wish to draw your 
attention to the new number of that excellent, publica- 
tion, Zhe Organist’s Quarterly Journal, which, as 
you probably know, is edited by Dr. Spark (Novello 
&.Co., London). This. number contains a ‘‘ Con- 
cluding Voluntary,” by the Rev. Sir F. Ouseley ; an 
‘‘ Andante,” by Jacob. Bradford; Mus. Doc. ; and 
‘* Two Postludes” (March and Fugato), by. F, W. 
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Hird. It would take too long to go into these com- 
positions in detail; it will be sufficient to say that 
they maintain the high standard of excellence to 
which we are accustomed in this journal. To turn 
now to pianoforte music, I have a ‘* Marche des 
Mousquetaires” and ‘‘La Giocosa” (Danse Itali- 
enne), both by G. Saint George (C. Woolhouse). 
The first named is a well-written little march, which 
I suppose has already. met with some success, as I see 
there are no less than eight arrangements of it for 
different combinations of instruments. ‘ La Giocosa” 
is, as the name implies, a lively piece alla tarentella, 
and is marked by rather more originality than many 
of its class. Here is also a *‘ Bolero,” by Sydney 
Shaw (C. Woolhouse). This would require more 
execution than either of the pieces I have just men- 
tioned, being of a less superficial, and, at the same 
time, less popular type than they. Lastly, I havea 
** Rustic Suite,” by Erskine Allon (London Music 
Publishing Co.), which is a somewhat ambitious 
composition in five movements. I will play you 
the second, ‘‘ tempo di mazurka,” just to give you 
an idea of what it is like. (He plays.) 

Trevor. Erskine Allon seems to be quite a pro- 
lific writer. I often come across both songs and 
pieces by him. 

Dr. M. Yes; I prefer his pianoforte compositions 
to his songs. The former are generally thoughtful 
and conscientious, if nothing more. 

Miss S. Why, it is getting quite late. I must 
make haste and get through my part. I have brought 
a song called ‘‘Life and Love,” by Harold Oakley 
(J. Williams, London), It is in waltz time through- 
out, with the conventional waltz accompaniment. 
The melody is flowing, and likely to become popular, 
I should think, while the words, by Alsager Hay Hill, 
are quaint and somewhat out of the common. Here 
is also another song by the composer of that extra- 
ordinary ‘‘ Spoilt Music” I told you about last month, 
Raoul de Dreux-Kunz. This is called ‘‘ Farewell” 
(Methven, Simpson, & Co., Edinburgh), and is quite 
an ordinary, sane, little song. In fact it might have 
been written by anybody. The words, by the poet 

- Thomas Campbell, are anything but inspired. 

Dr. M. Before we part, I should like to make a 
suggestion for our next meeting. Instead of discussing 
songs and pi¢¢es which, I think I am not wrong in 
saying, we are all getting a little tired of, why should 
we not, by way of variety, take for our subject some 
musical question of the day—say, the establishment 
of a permanent national opera in London? We might 
each give our ideas as to the methods in which such a 
project should be carried out. Those who are in 
favour of this motion, please hold up your hands, 
. . » Ah, I think I may say, ‘‘ carried unanimously.” 





sAccident are. 


THE plan of Mr. Sims Reeves’ farewell tour has 
been definitely settled between the great tenor and 
Mr. Vert. Three preliminary concerts are to be 
given at St. James’s Hall in May, after which a special 
concert takes place in Manchester, Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh,, and Glasgow. .The general tour begins in 
September, and closes at the end of the year, when 
Mr. Sims Reeves’ last appearance will be made at 
two concerts in London. 

* oe 
Miss ETHEL .SANTLEY, third daughter of the 
eminent baritone, will be married on March 2, The 
good wishes of the father’s friends and admirers are 
vith the young lady, 
# * * & 

Miss MARtE TretTyENs has made a very favourable 
impression during her recent concert tour in Ireland 
with Madame Marie Roze. She was well received, 
in the first instance, for the sake of her aunt, once so 
great a favourite with the Hibernian public; but she 
seems very soon to have been equally well appreciated 
for her own merits, . 





eee 

ALTHOUGH the work is being done pro tem., we 
understand that the appointment of musical critic to 
the 7émes, vacant by the. death of Dr. Hueffer, has 
not, at the time of writing, been definitely made. 








RuBINSTEIN’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” was produced 
in Manchester by Sir Charles Hallé on February 
21. The work is, we believe, an absolute novelty 
out of London, where it was once performed by the 
Philarmonic Society. The principal tenor part was 
assigned to Mr. Edward Lloyd, who sang it not long 
ago at the Cincinnati Festival. 

*x* * 


Apropos of Rubinstein, our St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent tells us that Von Biilow’s remark anent the 
length of the great pianist’s hair is more than a year 
old, and was made ‘‘ without malice.” The first 
number of the Berlin Signale got hold of it, and, 
eager for anything to advertise itself, managed to 


obtain a reply to it from Rubinstein, the substance of 


which we gave in our last issue. The whole thing 
was probably a r¢clame got up by the agents of one or 
other of the rival giants, 


** *& 


A’ MEMORIAL tablet to the late Joseph Maas has 
been placed in Rochester Cathedral by his widow, 
the dedication taking place on the third anniversary 
of his death. The tablet consists of a medallion 
portrait of the great singer, which is in white marble, 
on a red ground, this being again superimposed on a 
grey one. It bears an inscription which commemo- 
rates the deceased artist’s early connection with the 
cathedral as a choir-boy, 


* * * 


AN interesting letter has recently been addressed 
to a contemporary by a correspondent, who, a. short 
time since, happened to sit, at a Saturday ‘‘ Pop.,” 
next to a gentleman who claims to have in his 
possession a manuscript book of J. L. Hatton, which 
he bought for a trifle at a shop in Hornsey. . The 
volume contains several original MSS. of the com- 
poser’s songs, including ‘“‘To Anthea,” and several 
part songs. In the margin are various notes and 
sketches, evidently made in the agony of composi: 
tion, and, in some cases, the ‘prices received, and 
his own estimate of the artistic value of the song. 

es * % 


_.Mgssrs, NovELLo & Co, have issued a music 
primer entitled ‘‘,Rudimentos de Musica, obra escrito 
en Ingléo por William Cummings.” It is a Spanish 
edition of a capital little book on the rudiments of 
music, <A curious article of export this from the 
‘* ynmusical country.” 
* * ok 

As Mr. Cowen has resolved to give an extra week 
of concerts at Sydney, the earliest day at which he 
can arrive in England is March’25, too late for the 
first, but in time for the second Philharmonic concert. 
The temptation to remain was £500 for the week. 


* © * 


Mk. AuGustus HARRIS has lately paid a visit to 
Paris, where he settled certain details as to next 
season’s répertoire, with the brothers De Reszké and 
M. Lassalle, and also engaged M. Talazac, a light 
tenor, for a certain number of nights, and Mdlle. 
Lita, a soprano, for two seasons, at the Royal 
Italian Opera. Madile. Lita will probably sing Juliet 
to M. Jean de Reszké’s Romeo, but for this part 
Mesdames Albani and Nordica are also in the 
running. ; Pray 

Mr. C. S, MACPHERSON has been appointed 
Professor of Harmony at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

** * 

THE programme of the second of Mr, and Mrs, 
Henschel’s interesting vocal recitals was to be drawn 
entirely from Mr. Henschel’s own compositions, and 
to include the very attractive ‘‘ Serbisches Lieder- 
spiel.” 

eee 

AN interesting critigue from the pen of Dr. Otto 
Lessman, upon Dr. Stanford’s Berlin concert, 
appeared in a recent number of the A//gemeine 
Musik Zeitung. Among other remarks the critic 
says :—“ Dr. Stanford, like all the modern English 
composers, has placed himself entirely at the stand- 
point of German art. He has most successfully made 
his own everything that he could learn in the German 


school, for his skill in the formal development of his 
works, and his artistic instrumentation, are fully on a 
level with what is demanded and produced by the 
best composers of our country. Dr. Stanford has 
also been most happy in the inyention of expressive 
themes, particularly in the symphony, which, of all 
the works performed, made the most favourable 
impression. The composer has not, however, 
attained a real warmth and originality of sentiment ; 
at least these feelings are not communicated to the 
listeners; the heart has had less to do with the 
production of the symphony than intelligence and a 
cultivated artistic taste.” 


zee 


MUSICAL criticism in America is sometimes quite 
as funny as that of the English provincial Press, “as | 
will be seen from the following paragraph which we 
quote from a contemporary :— 

‘*When Rossini’s ‘Mosé in Egitto’ was brought 
out in London, the composer’s lightsome treatment 
of the subject provoked a caustic critic to Fefer to the 
work as ‘Mosé ir Parigi.’ In the musical column 
of a New York religious periodical, mention was 
recently made of ‘the grand Berlioz Symphony, 
‘‘ Harold in Egypt.’ Taking this for a sly dig at 
the grandiose tendencies of the French master, we 
chuckled, But when; a little further on, we found 
the ‘new singing society ' for the performance of 16th 
and 17th century music twice referred to as ‘the 
Palestine Choir,’ we chuckled more. The probable 
explanation is that the critic had been to a lecture on 
Biblical Archeology, and that Herod and Harold, 
music and mummies, had somehow all got. mixed up.” 


* * 


AMONG the most interesting pieces to be performed 
at the Crystal Palace concerts during March and 
April, are Berlioz? Funeral March from ‘ Hamlet ” 
on March 2; Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, and Dr. 
Bridges’ overture, ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” on March 9; a 


“new concert overture by Mr. Prout, and Saint-Saéns’ 


symphonic poem ‘‘Phaéton,” on the 16th ; a violin- 
concerto by Carl Schroeder on. the 23rd ;and 
Joachim’s ‘‘ Hungarian” Concerto, played by the 
composer, and Schumann’s Fourth Syinphony, on the 
30th. On April 6 Berlioz’ “ Faust” will be given, 
the series ending on April 13 (Sterndale Bennett's 
birthday) with our English master’s overture, ‘‘ The 
Naiades,” the first movement of Mr, Wingham’s 
Serenade, a pianoforte concerto by Tschaikowsky, 
and Schubert’s Tenth Symphony. Mr. Manns’ 
benefit will take place on April 20. 


Miss ETHEL and Mr. HAROLD BAUER gave a 
concert offchamber music at the Mont Doré Hotel 
Winter Garden, Bournemouth, on Wednesday, 6th 
inst. The programme included Beethoven's String 
Quartett, Opus 18 in G ; Gavotte for String Quartett 
by Bazzini ; Bach’s Trio for Pianoforte and two Violins; 
Violin Solos by Wieniawski and Sarasate, exquisitely 
played by Mr. Harold Bauer, who also played on the 
piano (a Broadwood Concert Grand) Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B minor, Opus 20, in a manner which left it an open 
question on which instrument this young gentleman 
excels. Miss Ethel Bauer played Mendelssohn's 
Prelude and Fugue, Op. 35 in E minor, in a style 
which quite recalled the grand rendering of this work 
by Von Biilow at the Crystal Palace some twenty 
years ago, and Liszt’s arrangement of the march: from 
** Tannhduser.” 

The vocalist was Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, ‘‘ the 
coming baritone" (pupil of Shakespeare), whose fine 
voice and method did full justice to that trying song, 
‘* Prospice,” by Dr. Villiers Stanford,: the difficult 
accompaniment of which was admirably played by 
Miss Bauer. 

so * 


WE have much pleasure in again drawing notice to 
Schiedmayer & Soehne’s celebrated iron - framed 
pianofortes, which have now gained nineteen first 
prize medals at the principal Exhibitions, the first 
being in 1851 in London, the last In 1888 in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, These beautiful instruments may 
be seen in the show-rooms of Messrs. Ellis Parr & 
Co., 99 Oxford Street, and 1 and 2 Great Chapel 





Street, Oxford Street, London. 
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Sik ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s oratorio, ‘* The Light of 
the World,” will not, after all, be performed at the 
Gloucester Festival next September. Its place will, 
in all probability, be taken by the composer’s earlier 
work, ‘* The Prodigal Son.” 

** % 


MADAME Parti has recently made her annual 
distribution of gifts to deserving poor persons in the 
neighbourhood of Craig-y-nos Castle. The first day 
the diva, accompanied by her husband and_ her 
guests, spent in giving away some three hundred 
parcels of blankets, flannel, and clothing to’ her 
nearest poor neighbours. On the second day she 
went into remoter parts of the valley, where no less 
than a thousand peasants had once more good reason 
to thank her for her practical benevolence. 

* * * 

Ir is possible that before she sails for Bordeaux on 
March 4, Madame Patti will sing at one more con- 
cert in the Albert Hall. The four concerts already 
given have resulted in a profit to Messrs. Harrison of 
something like 41500, apart from the £2800 which 
the prima donna received. 

** * 


Tue authorities of the Prague Conservatoire, having 
added a branch for the study of solo pianoforte- 
playing, offered the directorship to Mr. Max Pauer, 
who, no doubt, highly appreciated the compliment, 
but was compelled to decline, his engagement at the 
Cologne Conservatoire not ending till 1890. 


Prederick GRopin: 


AS A MAN AND MUSICIAN. 
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UCH is the title of the latest work on the 
Polish composer, Franz Liszt rhapsodized 
about him in his /. Chopin. In that book 
the dates and events are ‘‘ for the most part 
incorrect.” Moritz Karasowski’s Life of Chopin, 
published in 1877, is of more value as a biography, 
but still far more trustworthy, This is the judg- 
ment of Mr, F. Niecks, the author of this new work, 
with regard to his two predecessors; and in the 
course of his two volumes he shows that he is fully 

justified in making such assertions. 

Mr. Niecks has therefore had no easy task in 
trying to give us a complete and truthful account of 
Chopin. Books, pamphlets, etc., of course, were 
not his only guides. He communicated by writing, 
and, besides, held conversations with Chopin’s pupils, 
friends, and acquaintances. Ferdinand Hiller and 
Franchomme granted him the privilege of copying 
some of their friend’s epistolary communications. 
On almost every page of Mr. Nieck’s two volumes 
there are proofs of the trouble he has taken. As to 
the time spent we may give his own words : ‘* More 
than ten years have gone by since I began my 
researches.” 

The first chapter gives an account of Poland and 
the Poles, for our biographer justly considers that for 
a full understanding and right appreciation of the 
poet-musician and his works, some attention must be 
paid to the land of his birth and to the people to 
which he belonged. 

The epithet ‘‘romantic” is often applied to the 
Polish composer, and his life was indeed a sort of 
romance. He was born in a land where the men are 
famed for their valour and chivalry, and the women 
for their beauty, grace, and bewitching manners, 

He showed love for music at an early age, and 
soon became the pet of the aristocracy of Warsaw : 
he visited the houses of princes, dukes, and counts. 
When twenty years of age he played at Vienna, and 


was féfed and praised. On the last day of his visit: 


he could write: “ It goes crescendo with my popularity 
here, and this gives me much pleasure.” 

In 1831 he arrived in Paris, and ‘‘soon took his 
place as a professor par excellence of the aristo- 
cracy.” In a letter of 1833 he writes: ‘I move in 
the highest society—among ambassadors, princes, and 
ministers.” 








Before leaving his native city he had fallen in love 
with Constantia Gladowska, his ‘‘ ideal of woman- 
hood.” On his side, at any rate, the attachment was 
a strong one ; but about a year after he left Warsaw, 
his ‘‘ ideal” married a merchant. In 1836 he fell in 
love with Count Wodzinski’s pretty daughter Maria, 
and proposed ; but her.parents disposed of her to a 
son of Count Skarbek, 

But the real romance of Chopin’s life hecan in 
1837, in which year he met the renowned George 
Sand. The first impression which she made upon 
him was not a favourable one, but on further 
acquaintanceship his heart became inflamed with a 
violent passion for her. He was advised, for the 
sake of his health, to spend the winter of 1838-39 
in the island of Majorca, Madame Sand, who 
wished to take her son Maurice to a warm climate, 
accompanied him, and proved a faithful and devoted 
nurse, The accounts’of the journey to, and the short 
sojourn at, Palma, the capital of the island, and the 
life at the abandoned Carthusian monastery, are 
perfect pieces of romance—and have been well de- 
scribed by the novelist in her Un hiver 2 Majorque. 
It was here that Chopin is said to have written the 
most beautiful of his Preludes. One evening when 
he was alone he fell asleep and dreamed he was dead. 
He saw himself drowned in a lake; heavy and ice- 
cold drops of water fell at regular intervals upon his 
breast. So relates Madame Sand. Chopin made a 
tone-picture of his dream, and this is supposed to be 
the Prelude, No. 6 in B minor,— 























In 1839 we find him back in Paris. In 1841 he. 


gives a concert, sending his audience away, according 
to the critic of the A/énestre/, ‘ full of sweet joy and 
deep reverie.” Then we have the coterie in the 
Court d’Orléans—Madame Sand, Madame Marliani, 
and Chopin all had apartments there. Chopin’s 
rooms were elegantly furnished, and always adorned 
with flowers. Here is part. of Lenz’ account of a 
musical evening there :— 

‘‘Chopin invited a party of ladies, George Sand 
was one of them, and was as quiet as a mouse; 
moreover, she knew nothing of music. The favoured 
pupils from the highest aristocracy appeared. with 
modest demeanour and full of the most profound 
devotion ; they glided silently, like gold-fishes in a 
vase, one after another into the salon, and sat down 
as far as possible from the piano, as Chopin liked 
people to do,” 

And there were the summer visits to Nohant, 
George Sand’s country residence. With the excep- 
tion of 1840 he spent three to four months there 
every year from 1838 to 1846. One picture of the 
life there must suffice. It is from the pen of F, 
Rollinat, a contributor to Le Temps :— 

‘The hospitality was comfortable, and the freedom 
absolute. There were guns and dogs for those who 
loved hunting, boats and nets for those who loved 
fishing, a splendid garden to walk in. Every one did 
as he liked. Liszt and Chopin composed ; Pauline 
Garcia studied her ré/e of the Prophéte ; the mistress 
of the house wrote a romance or a drama ; and it 
was the same with the others. At six o’clock they 
assembled again to dine, and did not part company 
till two or three in the morning. Chopin rarely 
played. He could only be prevailed upon to play 
when he was sure of perfection. Nothing in the 
world would have made him consent to play indiffer- 
ently. Liszt, on the conteary, played always, well 
or badly.” 

In 1848 Chopin came to England. Here perhaps 
there was less romance. On his return, after they 
had left Boulogne for Paris, Chopin, pointing to the 
landscape, said to the philologist M. Niedewiecki, 
who was travelling with him, — 

**Do you see the cattle in this meadow ? Cae 
plus @ intelligence que les Anglais.” 

In 1849 Chopin died after much suffering. Before 
being laid in his coffin, he was clad in the ‘attire in 














which he presented himself to his audiences ‘in 
concert hall and salon. , 

Mr. Niecks has, however, ina informed that 
Chopin did not—as has been reported—express a 
wish to that effect.. 

Of course there is a great deal in the two a 
about the composer as a pianist, By many famous 
pens his playing has been deseribed. To have heard 
Chopin with one’s own ears, if only for a few 
minutes, would be worth pages of description. . But 
there are not many persons alive who. had . that 
privilege, and so these descriptions will be read with 
avidity. Mendelssohn said that Chopin’s. playing 
was ‘‘radically original,” and. an anonymous con; 
temporary spoke of*him asa ‘‘poet.” Liszt, “3 
poet as well as a great pianist,” has left us a vivid 
account of Chopin’s playing in his book on the master. 

And then there is rhuch about his compositions. 
In fact, in addition to notices scattered through the 
two volumes, there is one interesting chapter, sixty- 
six pages in length, devoted to an examination. of his 
works, We cannot venture on any quotations as 
they would occupy too. much space. The _ post: 
humous works published by the composer’s friend 
Fontana are of small musical value ; and one regrets 
to learn that Chopin « unequivocally expressed the 
wish that his manuscripts should not be published.” 
The Chopin letters are.an important feature of the 
present biography. 

Unfortunately, much of his home correspondence 
was destroyed. After his mother’s death, the letters 
passed into his sister’s hands. But in 1863 these 
letters, together with his portrait by Ary Scheffer, 
his piano, and other relics, were, burnt, or otherwise 
destroyed at the sacking of Warsaw by Russian 
soldiers. Everything from the pen of a great man 
interests us,'but his biographer reminds us. that 
Chopin’s letters, with rare exceptions, have not the 
saine attractions for us as those of Mendelssohn and 
Berlioz, In reference to the letters, written from 
Paris, he says :—‘‘ Of the ideal within him that made 
him what he was as an artist, we catch, if any, only 
rare glimmerings and glimpses.” . Chopin disliked 
correspondence, and his favourite pupil, A. Gutmann, - 
relates that his master sometimes began..a . letter 
twenty times, and finally flung down the pen,’ saying, 
‘* [ll go and tell her” (or ‘him ” as the case might 
be) ‘* myself.” 

It is well known that men. of genius often fail to 
appreciate the works of eminent prédecessors: and 
especially contemporaries, Chopin proved no-excep- 
tion, He regarded Mozart as -‘‘ the ‘ideal type,’ the 
poet par excellence,” and next.to Mozart, iach ped 
highest in his esteem. 

But Lenz tells us that he could not. siuncite 
Weber, and that he did not take a very serious interest 
in Beethoven. Chopin hated Mendelssohn’s D. minor 
pianoforte Trio, and told Hallé that that..composer 
had never written anything better than the first of his 
‘* Songs without Words.” With regard to Schumann’s 
“* Carneval,” Chopin told iors cs that ‘‘it was 
not music at all.” 

Chopin had many pupils, but as Lisat once re- 
marked to the biographer ‘* none of them has become 
a player of any importance.” The composer was 
unfortunate, for some of the most promising—such as 
C. Filtsch, P. Gunsberg, and Caroline Hartmann— 
died when young. ‘The Princess Marcelline Czar- 
toryska and Madame Dubois /e O’Meara, became two 
of his most successful amateur pupils. Besides matters 
immediately connected with the pianist-composer, the 
two volumes contain much of interest. ‘There—as 
already mentioned—is a chapter on Polish music and 
musicians from the time of Nicolas Gomolka, ‘the 
Polish Palestrina, down to Chopin's day. - Then there 
is a brief but excellent description of Paris in 1831, 
the period of the composer’s arrival there, in which 
notice is taken of the effect of the romantic. move- 
ment on politics, philosophy, religion, literature, and 
the arts.. And, nt-catianty etic comtmaan 
to George Sand. » 

Prefixed to the first volume is a portrait by Kwiat- 
kowski, an etching after a charming pencil drawing 
in the biographer’s possession: 

-*Lastly, we thay mention that the book contains a 
very complete list of Chopin’s rT ee 
avalaable index ~~ for pened 
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LIVERPOOL, February 1889. 


EAREST : ALICE,—I promised you, that 
when you went to live in the country I 
would keep. you a# courant as far as pos- 
sible of.all the musical doings in Liverpool. 
In accordance with my promise, every morsel of 
news anent our artist friends shall be treasured up 
in my memory, to be reproduced for your special 
benefit. There, I cannot promise more than that, 
can I, dear? Perhaps in time science will have 
made such strides that I/shall be able to bottle up. a 
whole concert to send to you, and then you can enjoy 
the sweet strains of Mendelssohn, or. the passionate 
outbursts of Wagner, without leaving your little 
country homestead. For the present, however, you 
must be content to listen through my ears only, and 
Jack says they are quite large enough for us both 
(brothers do pay such pretty compliments !), Henry 
had a long letter the other day from Casimir Hofman. 
They are at Berlin, and little Joseph is quite strong 
again, and hard at work at his musical studies, Iam 
so glad he has recovered his health, for when he was 
last in Liverpool he was such a sturdy little fellow, 
full of fun and mischief, and I could not bear to think 
of him as ill or suffering. Pain is a dreary companion 
for any one, and as the associate of childhood it 
assumes a doubly grim aspect. I read last week that 
anew musical prodigy, ¢ged four, is going shortly to be 
introduced to the world, I wonder when this craze 
for infant wonders will cease? Father said the other 
day that an impresario.would soon be able to make 
a fortune if he could. produce a child under ten years 
of age, able to play with a doll only, and satisfied 
with the harmony of a humming top. 

And_ now, dear, I.am burning to tell you all about 
the Jubilee concert of the Philharmonic Society, which 
took place on February 5. 

‘To begin at the very beginning,” as the children 
say, our party, which included Mr. Willy Hess (the 
first violin), arrived at the hall punctually at a quarter 
to eight, in compliance with the special request of the 
committee, that. every’one should be seated before 
the concert commenced. The hall presented a truly 
festive appearance, Every one had done honour to 
the occasion by donning their smartest gowns, and 
each member of the chorus wore a pretty little spray 
of flowers, the gift of Mr. Walter Clark (chairman of 
the committee). The first item on the programme 
was Weber’s ‘‘Jubel” overture, the whole audience 
rising to their feet as the opening strains of the 
national anthem rent the air. This formed a fitting 
and appropriate prelude to ¢#e event of the evening, 
and, when Sir Charles Hallé left his desk, all eyes 
were turned in expectation towards the greenroom 
door, whence a few seconds later Dr.. Mackenzie 
issued, 

The welcome accorded to him was of the heartiest, 
and must have been very gratifying. to the recipient. 
Miss Macintyre, Miss Janet Russell, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Alsop having already taken their seats on the 


platform, the ‘‘Dream of Jubal” began. I cannot | 


give you a minute description of this work, for it 
would take up too much space, so you must be con- 
tent with a brief summary. 

The cantata is divided into eight movements ¢.g. 
the introduction, a chorus of praise in divine worship, 
a song of comfort in bereavement, a patriotic march 
and chorus of victory, a song of a labourer in 
the harvest - field, a funeral march and chorus 
in honour of a hero, a duet of lovers, and an 
invocation, A spirit pi prayer pervades the whole 
work,.and the minor key is predominant. During 
the initial bars of each movement, Mr. Charles Fry 
recited that portion of Jubal’s history which the 
music was describing, This part of the performance 
irritated me. terribly ; it was case of “how happy 
could I be:with either.” The reciter prevented. me 
listening to the orchestra, and the orchestra would not 
allow me to. pay attention, to the reciter. Music, like 
a picture, should. tell its own. story unaided, and the 





employment of extra help.is, in my. humble opinion, 


‘| an admission of imperfection. The rest of the cantata I 


enjoyed exceedingly, and Liloyd’s rendering of. the 
labourer’s song was divine. Miss Macintyre and 
Miss Russell. both did full justice. to, the parts 
entrusted to them, and: the: chorus,; who had the 
lion’s share in the performance, entirely won the 
heart of. the composer, who kissed his, hand. to them 
at the conclusion of his work.. After.the. concert 
Mr. Clark entertained.a large number of friends at 
supper, including Dr. Mackenzie, Sir Charles Hallé, 
Miss Macintyre, Miss Russell, and Mr. Willy Hess. 

I hope I have not wearied you with this long 
dissertation, but you see a Jubilee does. not come 
every day, and we must make the most of it when it 
does arrive. 

The Carl Rosa opera, company is still here, and 
receives the hearty support of all. music-loving 
‘* Liverpudiians.” Among the new.operas which 
have been produced this season are ‘‘La Juive” by 


‘The Puritan’s Daughter” by Balfe. We went to 
see the last-named opera on Tuesday evening.- Miss 
| Fanny Moody took the ré/e of the Puritan’s daughter, 
and Mr. Leslie Crotty that of Clifford her lover ; Mr, 
Celli looked splendid as King: Charles. II., and the 
mise-en-scene - left nothing to be desired. It is a 
quaint little opera, and the austerity and asceticism of 
the Puritans when contrasted with the self-indulgence 
and revelry of the Stuarts afford plenty of scope for 
comedy. At the end of this month Mr. Rosa goes 
for a month to Manchester. 

If Liverpool does not become a musical city soon, 
it is certainly not the fault of the artistic brotherhood, 
for when I think of the number of concerts still in 
futurity, I wonder if our auditory nerves and our 
powers of endurance will be able to withstand the 
strain to be put upon them, On February 28th 
Miss Freda Feddern, a local pianiste, is giving a 
concert at the Philharmonic Hall, at which the 
vocalists will be Miss Macintyre and Mr. Charles 
Chilley, and the violinist Miss Marie Soldat. 

The last-named lady is engaged for the next sub- 
scription concert, when in conjunction with Herr 
Hausmann she will play Brahms’ new concerto for 
violin and violoncello. 

Herr Max Pauer is giving a pianoforte recital at 
St. George’s Hall next Saturday, and as this will 
be his first appearance in Liverpool, curiosity will 
doubtless contribute a large share towards filling the 
hall. 

I have got such a nice little tit-bit of news for you, 
and have purposely put it at the end of my letter, 
because nothing else would have any flavour after it. 
Miss Hope Glenn, the well-known contralto, is 
engaged to be married to a gentleman she met in 
America during her recent stay there. He is a 
journalist, and she will still follow her profession, so 
her gain will be no loss to us. I do not know when 
the wedding will take place, but it is to be soon, and 
you shall be informed of the date as soon as I know it 
myself.” 

Just one anecdote hefore I conclude :— 

At the commencement of this season’s Hallé con- 
certs in Manchester, a member of the orchestra came 
to Sir Charles, and said, “‘ Your concerts are cheaper 
this year than last.” ‘‘ How is that?” asked the 
veteran conductor. ‘ Because the subscribers only pay 
the same subscription as formerly, and yet have an 
extra (K)night,” was the quick reply, eliciting a hearty 
laugh from Sir Charles. 

And ‘now, dear, good-bye. With best love, your 


affectionate sister, 
NETTA, 


PfymouthK Notes. 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
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INCE. 1 last informed you as to musical 
matters here, a most. sad, event has cast 
gloom, over musicians, not only in Ply- 
mouth itself, but in the West generally, 

Mr,_F,.N. Lohr, in the prime of life, and when his 
powers were ripe for even greater successes than 








Halévy ; ‘‘ L’Etoile du Nord” by Meyerbeer ; and | 





he had yet, achieved, passed away perenne 
suddenly... The individuality which) made. all his 
compositions so pleasing must now make it the more 
to be regretted that he was. not spared to do more— 
and, perhaps, higher work. Socially, too, he will be 
greatly missed in Plymouth. He was the founder 
and conductor of the Plymouth Vocal Association ; ; 
and chiefly through him it now occupies a most 
honourable position, 
** on 

MADAME MINNIE HAUK and party paid us a visit 
recently, and performed to an audience small but 
enthusiastic. Of course, Madame Hauk was herself 
a great attraction, but the exsemd/e was hardly attrac- 
tive enough to drawa crowd. However, the audience 
appeared to be.not only pleased with the prima donna 
but with all her supporters. M. Tivador Nachée, in 
particular, caused great delight by his wonderful 
violin solos. 

* oe % 


WE are exceptionally well cared for here as regards 
orchestral music. Attached to the Royal Marines 
stationed here, there is not only a fine military band, 
but also a string band of suoh quality that it can never 
be heard without delight. . Occasionally, at the 
Guildhall ‘‘ Saturday Pops.,” it performs to audiences 
which are always very large and highly appreciative. 
But it is heard to most advantage at the musical 
matinées which are given every alternate Wednesday 
at the Marine Barracks. It is. then that the pro- 
grammes are most suited to lovers of the classical in 
music ; and, in the comparatively small room, every 
point, however delicate, can be appreciated to the full. 
On the occasion of my first visit, the programme 
included Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe” overture, an Im- 
promptu (Op. 90) by Schubert, some lovely ‘‘ Re- 
miniscences ” of Mendelssohn, and a selection from 
Rossini’s ‘‘ William Tell.” These were, perhaps, 
the most interesting of a most excellent programme. 
The rendering was, in each case, worthy of the 
subject. No praise could be much higher than that. 
Mr. H. Froehnert is to be congratulated not only on 
the forces under his command, but on the excellent 
use he‘makes of them. He conducted throughout 
most effectively. There is always a good assembly 
at these matinées, admission, of course, being by 
invitation. Some of -those present on the occasion 
under notice were evidently strongly impressed with 
a sense of that exacting nuisance, ‘‘social duty.” 
The music of their own voices was more attractive to 
them than that supplied by the orchestra ; and it was 
apparently hard for them to regard the request for 
silence “during the selections.” But most of the 
audience seemed to find the music interesting, and to 
follow it with intelligent discrimination. Most cer- 
tainly, those who have the privilege of attending 
these matinées ought to be grateful to Mr. Froehnert 
for such golden opportunities of musical culture. A 
regular attendance should put one fairly en rapport 
with what is latest and best in musical composition. 


naan 


The programme on the occasion of my second visit 
was even more choice than that I have just referred 
to; and, if possible, the band was heard to more 
advantage. I could take up a great deal of space by 
enumerating everything worthy of note; but I must 
be content with simply mentioning one or two items 
which most impressed me. Schubert's ever-delightful 
*¢ Rosamunde ” was the overture, and it received a 
worthy rendering. Next, we had two Wagnerian 
selections, one being his beautiful song, ‘‘ Triume.” 
Then came Weber's “ L’Invitation 4 la Valse,” the 
very fine interpretation of which was decidedly the 
feature of the afternoon. In the second part two 
very attractive morceaux were bracketed, viz. 
Entr’acte, ‘‘ King Manfred” (Reinecke), and ‘La 
Serenade Pizzicato” (Fliefe). They were given for 
the first time at these concerts, and should certainly 
be heard again before long, A selection from “' Rigo- 
letto” was given in such a way that its too familiar 
strains were, nevertheless, heard once more with 
pleasure ; and a descriptive piece by Eilenberg, “The 
Mill in the Forest,” although possessing little musical 
interest, proved highly attractive to the audience. ~ 
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WO of Mr. Haddock’s ‘* Musical Evenings” 
have fallen since the last letter. At the first 
of these, on 28th January, Mdlle. Jeanne 

Douste charmed, by her very correct playing, and 
unusual musical susceptibility, She joined the con- 
cert-giver in Dvorak’s Sonata for violin and piano, 
Op. 57, and in a couple of movements from one by 
Dussek, and also gave solos by Rubinstein, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, and Liszt. Mr. Haddock chose for 
solos a Theme with twenty-two variations by Corelli, 
and an Elegy by Bazzini. On 11th February the 
violinist was assisted by M. le Chevalier Emil Bach. 
Bach’s Duo Sonata in A major was admirably played, 
and Mozart’s Tema con variazone in D minor fol- 
lowed. Mr. Haddock gave a finished performance 
of Beethoven's G Romance and David's ‘‘ Moto 
perpetuo.” M. Bach's principal contributions were 
Chopin’s B flat minor Scherzo and the Polonaise in 
A flat, which were given with a combination of 
neatness and extravagance. On the 16th January 
Mr. Wadham Cook gave an invitation pianoforte re- 
cital, and showed further evidence of the efficient 
training he received at the Royal College of Music. 
His programme, which also included works by Bach, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, and others, contained Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in E in Opus 14. On the 4th ult, 
he gave a second recital, when a violin and piano 
Sonata of his own composition was included, the 
string part being supplied by Mr. Edgar Haddock. 

Herr Dittmar of York gave his annual concert on 
January 21, Mr. KE. Misdale of Bradford was the 
pianist, and the two artists gave Grieg’s Sonata in C 
minor, and @ade’s in D minor, With the exception 
of Max Bruch’s Concerto in G minor, in which Herr 
Dittmar showed considerable facility of execution, the 
rest of the programme was made up of less pretentious 
works, including three songs, sung very acceptably by 
Miss Jessie Beevers. 

A concert of a very similar nature was that in 
which the same violinist appeared at the fourth of Mr. 
Fred Dawson’s series, Grieg’s lovely Sonata was 
heard for the third time in as many weeks, Zand 
Mr. Dawson played Weber’s Polacca in KE, and 
Chopin’s Allegro de Concert, in his usual artistic 
manner. Madame Emilie Clarke was the vocalist. 

Mr. John A. Dykes, a talented pupil of Madame 
Schumann, gave a pianoforte recital on January 23. 
The young artist gave selections from several different 
schools, and shone conspicuously in each. These 
embraced an arrangement ofone of Bach’s Fugues, Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata, Op, 27, No, 1; Mendelssohn’s Varia- 
tions serieuses ; a couple of Romances by R. Schu- 
mann, several selections from Chopin, Roff, etc, ete, 
The Sonata was played with power and intelligence. 
Mendelssohn’s Variations were admirably given, as 
was the Polonaise in A flat by Chopin, in which 
the difficult octave passages, crescendo for the left 
hand, were brilliantly played and without exaggera- 
tion. Mr. Dykes, however, appeared to the greatest 
advantage in the little Schumann Romances, wherein 
he recognised all the poetry with which they are 
imbued, 

Not content to let violinists and pianists have matters 
all their own way, Herr Gessing gave a violoncello 
recital on the 5th, and brought forward the last 
two movements of a Sonata by Jensen, a Trio for 
three ’cellos by F,. Limmer, in which the concert- 
giver was joined by Messrs. Burnett and C, Wood, 
and a Fantasia on ‘‘ William Tell” for the same 
combination with piano. The concert-giver also 
played Goltermann’s Concerto in A_ with success. 
Mrs. Creser sang several songs, including some 
by Grieg and by her husband, in an_ effective 
manner. 

The Temperance Choral Society on the same even- 
ing gave a very good performance of Haydn's 
** Creation,” with Madame Larcom, Mr, Holberry 
Hagyard, and Mr. Dan Billington as soloists, The 
choruses were well sung, and an efficient band was 
led by Mr. Acomb, 

The Amateur Orchestral Society gave a concert on 
oth February under its conductor Mr. Waithman, 
bringing forward with a large measure of success 


Rossini’s- overture ‘‘L’Italiana in Algeri” and 
Haydn’s fifty-second symphony. 

The only Subscription Concert of the month has 
been devoted to ballads, etc. The vocalists were 
Madame’ Minnie Hauk, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. 
Banks, and Mr. Oswald ; while Messrs. Nachéz and 
Schénberger supplied the instrumental portions. 
The contralto and tenor were heard for the first 
time, and were appreciated—the lady especially. 
The most enjoyable part, however, was the piano play- 
ing of Herr Schénberger, who added to the reputation 
he gained here last year, while as an executant M. 
Nachéz astonished many among the audience. 

The outline programme for the Musical Festival is 
as follows :— 

Wednesday morning, ‘‘ Faust ” (Berlioz) : evening, 
‘Sword of Argantyr” (Corder), composed for the 
occasion ; and a Wagner selection. 

Thursday morning, Ode (Dr. Parry) specially com- 
posed, and the “Choral Symphony”: evening, 
Cantata, ‘* The Sacrifice of Freia” (Dr. Creser), com- 
posed for the Festival ; and Symphony, “‘ Invocation 
to Sound ” (Spohr). 

Friday morning, Mass in E flat (Schubert) ; ‘‘ Acis 
and Galatea” (Handel): evening, ‘* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” (Mendelssohn). 

Saturday morning, Requiem (Brahms) ; “* Hymn of 
Praise” (Mendelssohn”): evening, ‘‘Golden Legend ” 
(Sullivan). Mr. Alfred Benton has been elected 
organist for the entire week, and Mr. H. M. Lawrence 
is chorus pianist. 
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FTER the hottest Christmas day ever known 
here, the weather moderated a little in the 
evening, and we went to the ‘‘ Oval,” 
where. our enterprising conductor, Mr, 

Stevens, had arranged to have the ‘‘ Messiah,” It 
was very pleasant to sit in chairs on the grass, and 
watch the burning sunset colours give way to blue 
and purple, with the glitter of the stars. The singers 
(nearly 200) were on an improvised orchestra, with a 
sounding board arrangement. On a platform in front 
sat the players on instruments, the soloists, and the 
commander-in-chief. Subscribers filled some scores 
of chairs and the lower tiers of the grand stand, and 
the (more or less) splendid shillings, about 4000 of 
them, stood, sprawled, or walked about the great 
grassy space of the ‘‘ Oval,” tree surrounded, The 
chorus effects were decidedly good, though, of course, 
the solos sounded thin and unresonant. The more 
difficult choruses went best, as the singers then did 
not venture to allow their attention to be distracted 
by the novel surroundings. And the gleam of the 
white dresses under a few powerful lamps, amid the soft 
gloom around, was pleasant to the eyes, while the 
strong, fervent, majestic music went soaring up to the 
stars. 
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URING ,the past month, although the 
Christmas holidays filled much of. it, 
music was flourishing here. 

Chief amongst the musical events were 
the concerts of the young American singer, Nikita, 
and the impression this artist has made on the St. 
Petersburg public has been a lasting and a deep one. 

Her concerts have been veritable nights ‘of 
triumph ; in fact, the scenes witnessed here by Nikita 
have been beyond description. We have never 
witnessed such enthusiasm on the part of the public. 

There was but one thorn about the rose, and that 
the ‘‘ Echo Song” of Eckert, which was considered 
altogether out of place at a symphony concert’; 
however, for this Nikita is to be acquitted of “all 
blame, for we understand, through Nikita’s master; 
the editor of Strakosch’s 7¢n Commandments, Mx. 
Le Roy, it was at the request of M. Auer, director 
of the concerts, that this was performed. 
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Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Merchant of Kalashnikoff,” which 
already has been, during the past eight years, twice 
announced and rehearsed, and twice forbidden owing 
to some political ideas contained in it, has at last 
been performed specially for the Tsar. 

It was magnificently mounted and directed by the 
composer, who came in fora most enthusiastic 
ovation ; but the public were forbidden the repre- 
sentation, only those belonging to the suite of the 
Tsar, and a few specially favoured individuals, joing 
present. 

It is not known definitely yet if the opera wilt be 
given publicly; but the Tsar’s satisfaction was so 
great that the musical public are A ease. tha 
favourable news confidently. 

The Tsar, amidst all his numerous State cares, ‘is 
not overlooking the claims of Russian music on his: 
thoughts and purse, and on New Year’s day Rubin- 
stein, as director of the Conservatorium, received a 
telegram stating that the Tsar had presented to the 
Conservatorium ‘the’ entire site of the old Opera. ° 
House. 

This is a magnificent present to the Conserva- 
torium, for it is an extensive piece of ground in one 
of the best parts of the city, and in its very heart ; 
having the advantage also of being placed in ‘close 
proximity to the Russian Opera House and ‘several 
theatres. All that remains now is the collection of 
two millions of roubles for building purposes, which 
it is hoped will be a light work, and then all Rubin- 
stein’s ideas and work will be completed, and’ the 
St. Petersburg Conservatorium will remain un- 
matched in Europe, not only as a Musical College, 
but as—of its kind—an architectural design. , 

ALEX. M‘ARTHUR. 
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R. MACCUNN’S longest and most import- 

ant work, ‘“‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 

was performed for ‘the first time to a 

London audience ‘on the 16th ult., at 

the Crystal Palace, where it was very heartily 
received, The libretto tells a sufficient story “to 


.those who know Scott’s poem, though it would’ be 


hardly clear to those who do not; but the stirring 
scenes were depicted with dramatic power by the 
composer. Mr. MacCunn’s work has the very spirit of 
his nation—strong yet tender, stern and gloomy as 
the shadow of the mountains, but fresh with their 
breezy changeful atmosphere. It differs from most 
modern compositions in that it is brightly, instead 
of gloomily unconventional. There is enjoyment in 
it, and the glory of youth, instead of a purposed and 
melancholy eccentricity ; and it leaves us exhilarated, : 
instead of exhausted by astonishment, and the effort 
to comprehend what should, in the nature of things, 
be lucid; for is it not the mission of ‘poets and 
musicians who are seers to help us to sce? The 
first act in the cantata is the most interesting, with 
its martial gathering of knights, -its lament over the 
dead chieftain of Buccleuch, the mystical episode 
between the mountain and river spirits, Sir William 
of Deloraine’s ride to Melrose Abbey, and the noble 
scene of the red cross light on the magician’s grave, 
the taking of the mighty book from the dead wizard’s 
grasp, with the death of St. Mary’s monk, The 
second act, with its love scenes, is beautiful and 
melodious, and the third full of fire and force. 
Madame Nordica, Miss Marie Curran, Messrs. Iver 
M‘Kay and Black, were the soloists. 





Trade orders for the “Magazine of Music” seis Seiko, 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. 


London. 
“Magazine of Music” Office, 8t. ‘Martin's House, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C. 
Al! Editorial communtoatione to be addressed to the Editor, 
Arvan, 4 Herbert Road, Stockwell, London, 8.W. 
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“He WAS EYES UNTO THE BLIND” 


From THE OPERA of S/ROE”sr HANDEL. 
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* ADA C__AGED 5 YEARS, BURIED IN THE CAMPO SANTO, GENOA. A MOST BEAUTIFUL 
STATUETTE BY SCANZ! REPRESENTS A LITTLE GIRL TRIPPING HEAVENWARD OVER CLUSTERS OF BLOOM. 
THE MARBLE BLOSSOMS ARE EXQuUISITELY EXECUTED. 
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LITTLE MAIDEN. 


Words by Music by 
J. W. GILBART SMITH? Percy G. MocatTta* 
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"By the same Author 4 Composer:— “My Maiden’s Messenger.” 
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* 
This beautiful Song is taken from the Opera of “Siroe} 
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* the English words were adapted to it by Dr. Arnold. 
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HE WAS EYES UNTO THE BLIND. 
Job 29. Fer. 15. 
Arranged by Composed by 
W. HORSLEY. Mus. Bac, Oxen. HANDEL. 
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* 
This beautiful Song is taken from the Opera of “Siroe;’ the English words were adapted to it by Dr. Arnold. 
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Whe Magazine of Music. 


Is the handsomest of its Class and the only really Popular 
Musical Periodical. 





The “ Magazine of Music” 1s Artistic. 


Music may fitly call in the assistance of the sister arts. A fine quality of paper, new 
types, ornamental headlines and capitals are used, and it contains a aie of finely 
executed Portraits of the Musicians of to-day. 


The “‘ Magazine of Music” 1s Instructive. 


Papers on Technique and the various Departments of Musical Theory are contributed 
by recognised authorities. Space is devoted to solving the difficulties of students 
of music. Instruction and salient criticism will assist them in their work, while 
reviews, and some account of the Literature of Music, will open up new fields of 
thought. 


The “ Magazine of Music” is Entertaining. 


Much is given of the Curious and Personal in the History of the Art, and to the 
imagination of the youthful, the Romance of Musical Literature is unfolded in Song 
and Story. There are many columns of Chit-Chat, Staccato Notes on Current 
Events, and Gossipy News. 


The “‘ Magazine of Music” isa ompendium of the Music 
of the Year. 


Constant watchfulness is given to the Progress of Music, and considerable space is 
devoted to the Reports of Musical Events, to Criticism, and Analysis of New Works. 
There are also able articles from practised pens on phases of the musical life that 
constantly occur. 


The ‘* Magazine of Music” is a Repertoire of New Music. 


Music by the living Masters of Songcraft. and Compositions for the Piano, add attractive- 
hess to its pages. Interesting from cover to cover. _ 





Price SIXPENCE Monthly. 
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